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The Academy of Canadian Cinema congratulates 
the outstanding filmmakers who have been 
nominated for the 1982 Genie Awards 


@ BEST MOTION PICTURE 
The Amateur — p. Joel B. Michaels, Garth H. 
Drabinsky 
Heartaches — p. David Patterson, Jerry Raibourn 
Les Plouffe — p. Denis Héroux, Justine Héroux 
Scanners — p. Victor Solnicki, Pierre David, 
Claude Héroux 
Ticket to Heaven — p. Vivienne Leebosh, 
Ronald |. Cohen 


@ BEST PERFORMANCE BY AN ACTOR~ 
IN A LEADING ROLE 
Gabriel Arcand — Les Plouffe 
Nick Mancuso — Ticket to Heaven 
Gordon Pinsent — Silence of the North 
Christopher Plummer — The Amateur 
Winston Rekert — Heartaches 


@BEST PERFORMANCE BY AN ACTRESS 
IN A LEADING ROLE 
Kim Cattrall — Ticket to Heaven 
Lesleh Donaldson — Cries in the Night 
Ronalda Jones — Alligator Shoes 
Margot Kidder — Heartaches 
Monique Spaziani — Les Beaux Souvenirs 


@BEST PERFORMANCE BY AN ACTOR 
IN A SUPPORTING ROLE 
Nicholas Campbell — The Amateur 
Emile Genest — Les Plouffe 
Michael Ironside — Scanners 
Saul Rubinek — Ticket to Heaven 
R.H. Thomson — Ticket to Heaven 


@BEST PERFORMANCE BY AN ACTRESS 
IN A SUPPORTING ROLE 
Denise Filiatrault — Les Plouffe 
Juliette Huot — Les Plouffe 
Chapelle Jaffe — The Amateur 
Anne Létourneau — Les Plouffe 
Dixie Seatle — Ticket to Heaven 


@BEST PERFORMANCE BY A FOREIGN ACTOR 
Alan Arkin — Improper Channels 
Guy Boyd — Ticket to Heaven 
Robert Carradine — Heartaches 
Rémi Laurent — Les Plouffe 
John Savage — The Amateur 
Tom Skerritt — Silence of the North 


@BEST PERFORMANCE BY A FOREIGN ACTRESS 
Ellen Burstyn — Silence of the North 
Meg Foster — Ticket to Heaven 
Mariette Hartley — Improper Channels 
Marthe Keller — The Amateur 
Annie Potts — Heartaches 


@BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN ART DIRECTION 
The Amateur — Trevor Williams 

Finishing Touch — Claude Bonniére 

Improper Channels — Ninkey Dalton, Charles 

Dunlop 

Les Plouffe — William McCrow 

Scanners — Carol Spier 

Silence of the North — Bill Brodie 


@BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN COSTUME DESIGN 
Happy Birthday to Me — Huguette Gagne 
Heartaches — Julie Ganton 
Les Plouffe — Nicole Pelletier 
Scanners — Delphine White 
Silenge of the North — Olga Dimitrov 


@BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN CINEMATOGRAPHY 
Alligator Shoes — John F. Phillips 
Heartaches — Vic Sarin, csc 
Silence of the North — Richard Leiterman, csc 


@BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN DIRECTION 
Don Shebib — Heartaches 
Gilles Carle — Les Plouffe 
David Cronenberg — Scanners 
Allan King — Silence of the North 
Ralph L. Thomas — Ticket to Heaven 


@BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN FILM EDITING 
Gordon McClellan — Alligator Shoes 
Ralph Brunjes cfe — Cries in the Night 
Gary Oppenheimer — Head On 
Ronald Sanders, cfe — Scanners 
Arla Saare — Silence of the North 
Ron Wisman, cfe — Ticket to Heaven 


@BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN SOUND EDITING 
Dennis Drummond, Wayne Griffin, Michael 
O'Farrell — The Amateur 
Marcel Pothier, Paul Dion, Claude Langlois, 
Robin Leigh — Heartaches 
Peter Jermyn, Andy Malcolm, Peter Thillaye — 
Heavy Metal 
Peter Burgess — Scanners 
Bruce Carwardine, Glen Gauthier, Marc 
Chiasson — Ticket to Heaven 


@BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN MUSIC 
Jean Cousineau — Les Beaux Souvenirs 
Bo Harwood (Lance Rubin)* — Happy Birthday 
to Me 
Stephane Venne, Claude Denjean — Les Plouffe 
Micky Erbe, Maribeth Solomon — Ticket to 
Heaven 


@BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN ORIGINAL SONG 
Stéphane Venne — Les Plouffe 
Neil Young — Silence of the North 
Anne Mortifee — Surfacing 


ee: 
653 Yonge St., 2nd floor, Toronto, Ont. M4Y 1Z9 
(416) 967-0315 


@BEST ORIGINAL SCREENPLAY 


Clay Borris — Alligator Shoes 

Réjean Ducharme — Les Beaux Souvenirs 
James Sanderson, Paul IIlidge — Head On 

Terry Heffernan — Heartaches 
Morrie Ruvinsky, lan Sutherland, (Adam Arkin)* 
— Improper Channels 

David Cronenberg — Scanners 


@BEST SCREENPLAY ADAPTED 


FROM ANOTHER MEDIUM 

Diana Maddox — The Amateur 

Gilles Carle, Roger Lemelin — Les Plouffe 
Anne Cameron, Ralph L. Thomas — Ticket to 
Heaven 


@BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN OVERALL SOUND 


Austin Grimaldi, Joe Grimaldi, Dino Pigat, Peter 
Shewchuk — The Amateur 

David Appleby, Gary Bourgeois, Austin Grimaldi, 
Joe Grimaldi, lan Hendry, Andy Hermant — 
Cries in the Night 

Don Cohen, Michel Descombes — Heartaches 
Dan Goldberg, Austin Grimaldi, Joe Grimaldi, 
Gordon Thompson — Heavy Metal 

Michel Descombes, Patrick Rousseau — Les 
Plouffe 

David Appleby, Bruce Carwardine, Marc 
Chiasson, Glen Gauthier, Donald White — 
Ticket to Heaven 


@ THEATRICAL SHORTS 


Top Priority — producer, director: Ishu Patel 
Voyage de Nuit — producer, director: Roger 
Frappier 

Zea — producer: Robert Forget, 

directors: André Leduc, Jean-Jacques Leduc 


@ THEATRICAL DOCUMENTAIRES 


Being Different — producer, writer and director: 
Harry Rasky 

P4W: Prison for Women — producers, writers and 
directors: Janice Cole and Holly Dale 


* non-Canadian, not eligible 


ve fee 
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TRADE NEWS 


Producers to talk strategy with Fox 


MONTREAL — The Producers’ 
Council of Canada is anxious to 
take the initiative, suggesting 
possible policy routes the fed- 
eral government might take to 
shore up the film industry. It is 
especially anxious to by-pass 
the government agencies and 
bureaucrats in place, and to 
express its concern directly to 
the senior people involved. 
On Friday, February 19, rep- 


resentatives of the Council met 


_ with John Meisel, chairman of 


the Canadian Radio-television 
and Telecommunications Com- 
mission (CRTC) to express the 
producers’ concern about the 
delay in awarding a pay-TV 
license or licenses. With many 
producers supporting various 
applications, and most of the 
film community hoping that 
the advent of pay-TV will in- 


Film Canada to rep image abroatl 


MONTREAL — With the creation 


of Film Canada, the Canadian 
Film Development Corporation 
has perhaps opened Pandora's 
box. 

Film Canada is an umbrella 
organization whose members 
are the CFDC, Radio-Canada/ 
CBC, the National Film Board 
and the film promotion offices 
of the governments of Alberta, 
B.C., Saskatchewan and On- 
tario. 

According to Jocelyne Pel- 
chat-Johnson, deputy director 
of the CFDC, “Film Canada is 
meant to pool financial resour- 
ces and energies, and to allow 
us to present a unified image to 
foreign buyers at the various 
film markets.” In the past, she 
continues, buyers have been 
confused by the various agen- 
cies present at the festivals and 
markets, and many Canadians 
have also been at a loss as to 
how best to benefit from these 
international events. “With 
Film Canada, the CFDC will 
serve as a liaison between the 
product, the producer and the 
market.” 

Film Canada will represent 
Canadian films at both the 
American Film Market and the 
Film Festival at Cannes. 

Reaction to the notion of 
Film Canada came _ swiftly 
from the Association des pro- 
ducteurs de films du Québec. 


In a letter dated Feb. 1 and 
addressed to CFDC head André 
Lamy, Michael Spencer ex- 
presses the _ association’s 
“profound disagreement with 
the project,” stating that it is 
more important to sell films 
than_to sell an image of the 
country, and that the govern- 
ments role is to encourage the 
private sector and not to create 
new structures. The APFQ sug- 
gests that Film Canada will 
serve to usurp the distribution- 
world sales function which 
rightfully belongs to the private 
sector. 

Although the Quebec dis 
tributors’ association does not 
meet until late February, 
president Gilles Bériault ex- 
pects his association to second 
the position of the producers. 
Provincially, the Institut que- 
bécois du cinéma has declined 


to join the umbrella organiza- — 


tion. 

From Toronto, the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Movie Produc 
tion Companies sent a strong 
letter to Lamy, expressing its 
opposition to the plan. Execu- 
tive director Martin Bockner 
told Cinema Canada he found 
the idea “appalling.” “It is a 
power play, a definite incur 
sion, aimed at further control- 
ling the private sector.” 

(For more on Film Canada, 
see page 8.) 


\ 


fuse new vigor into the produc- 
tion scene, the producers need 
an answer. Suggests one spokes- 
man, “While we wait, the situa- 
tion deteriorates, and some of 
us are not free to move ahead 
until the decision comes 
down.” The producers hope 
that Meisel will set a specific 
date for that decision as a result 
of the Council's meeting with 
him. 

The Council also has a com- 


to set aside one entire day 


Helping you put it 
all together is what 
we're all about. 
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mitment from the Minister of 
Communications, Francis Fox, 


toward the end of March to 
study the film situation with 
representatives of the Council. 
In preparation for that meeting, 
the Council has organized 
various study groups which 
will gather expert opinion in 
various areas. 

Three separate groups are 
already active. Looking at fi- 
nance and production are 
Stephen Roth, Joseph Beau- 
bien and Bill Macadam. Martin 
Bockner, André Link and a rep- 
resentative of the CFTA are 
studying distribution, while 
government agencies are being 
considered by Michael Spen- 
cer, Pat Ferns and Jean Lebel. 
All groups are meeting with 
people outside of the Council 
and, in many cases, outside of 
the industry, to plan an indus- 
trial strategy. 

Preliminary results of these 
study groups will be considered 
at the next general meeting of 
the Council on March 4 in 
Toronto. The Council is consti- 
tuted of representatives from 
the Canadian Film and Televi- 
sion Association, the Associa- 
tion des producteurs de films 
du Québec and the Association 
of Canadian Movie Production 
Companies, 


Contents, p. 4 


Judging from first four-day fi- 
gures, Quest for Fire has open- 
ed more strongly than Raiders 
of the Lost Ark did in Montreal, 
L.A. and New York: grosses for 
those cities (one screen) are 
respectively $60,000, $110,000 
and $120,000 making the film 
far and away the most popular 
film ever made by a Canadian 
producer... Mutual Productions 
Ltd. announces For Those I 
Loved, a two-hour feature film 
and a six-hour TV series. A co- 
production by Producteurs As- 
sociés (Paris) and the newly 
formed Mutual Productions 
Ltd. (Montreal), the shoot is 
scheduled for August 1982 and 
is the first venture by the former 
Montreal partners of Filmplan 
International, Pierre David and 
Claude Héroux. Budget is fixed 
at $10 million... A task force to 
study distribution, marketing 
and exhibition has been formed 
at the Department of Commu- 
nications. Sam Freeman, past 
deputy director of the CFDC 
and former legal counsel to 
Famous Players, is on contract 
full-time to head the commit- 
tee. Other members are Fran- 
cois Macerola of the National 
Film Board, Roman Melnyk of 
the CBC and Jean Colbert of 
Les Films Mutuels. Members 
were chosen by André Lamy, 
head of the CFDC and Ian 
McLaren, director of Cultural 
Industries at the DOC, with 
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advice from the NFB... Other 
committees are being formed 
at the DOC in anticipation of 
the recommendations of the 
Federal Cultural Review Com- 
mittee. A separate and unrela- 
ted committee has been formed 
to study broadcasting. Members 
are Jack Gray, Frank Delany, 
Gordon Keeble and Paul-Emile 
Lamy. Deputy Minister Pierre 
Juneau made the appoint- 
ments... There are unconfirmed 
rumors that a sum of money 
(from $25 to $50 million) has 


_been set aside to bolster the 


film industry. Sources concer- 
ned with federal broadcasting 
policy confirm that a substan- 
tial aid program is one of the 
options the department is stu- 
dying to aid the Canadian pro- 
gram production industry... The 
Neighbour is reportedly back 
in pre-production, with shoot- 
ing tostart in March. Production 


of the Max Fischer-Claude Léger 


feature was interrupted last 
December, due to an interim 
financing snafoo... Eight films 
were presented to the Cannes 
pre-selection committee of the 
Canadian Film Festivals Bureau 
for consideration. 

The committee’s job is to 
recommend to the Cannes Fes- 
tival selection committee any 
films which met festival requi- 
rements. The films were the 
following: Latitude 55 (John 


(cont. on p. 8) 
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Cover: Vincent Price, just checking his image to make sure he hasn’t yet turned into a 
vampire... The shot is taken from Vincent Price’s Dracula, a film which sums up much of 
what is going on in the non-feature film community in Canada. Newly confident, ready to 
pool their energies (the film is a co-production between M & M Productions Ltd. and 
Atlantis Films Ltd.), the non-theatrical producers are aiming for world markets, sure that 
their best efforts can still be commercial, that there is a place for quality programming 
today. Bruce Malloch surveys the scene in Toronto, and takes the pulse of those 
jilmmakers who areas concerned with the artas with the busines of their enterprises. See 
pages 19-23. Photo: Andrew Eccles. 
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STARRING 
Budget Hy-Cubes 
Budget 16, 18 & 20 feet trucks 
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A complete range of Budget 
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Budget presents THE WORLD premiere of 


“KINGS OF THE ROAD”’ 


For information write to: Budget Kent-A-Car co Mr Steve Kobins 
H9P 1C5 or phone (514) 636-0743 lelexn «05 821 -67 7 


INTRODUCING 
Budget Mobile Homes 
Budget Custom Campers 
Budget Vans 
Budget Cadillacs 


VTR Guilty Pleasures for pay- 


TORONTO — One of last year’s . 


few independently produced 
video productions,Guilty Plea- 
sures, was quickly shot before 
the December 31, 1981 deadline 
by Zyzosner Productions Inc.,a 
company based in Toronto and 
Calgary. 

The Zyzosner production team 
of executive producer Henry 
Zywotkiewicz, producer-direc- 
tor Richard Zywotkiewicz, as- 
sociate producerproduction 
manager Dale Gleason-Rech- 
ner, and associate producer 
editor Thomas Zsoter shot the 
film on 3/4 inch videotape with 
_ a $100,000 budget. Tony Sloan 
worked as director of photogra- 
phy, Urmas Rosin as sound- 
man, Janice Skinneras produc- 


tion co-ordinator, and Dennis 
Connolly and George Cznerne- 
cki as art directors on the 10- 
day shoot. 

Richard Zywotkiewicz, who 
served as:an apprentice direc- 
tor with both Bob Clark and 
David Cronenberg in 1981, des- 
cribes the production as a co- 
medy “combining 60 Minutes 
with Monty Python.” He expects 
to sell it to American and Cana- 
dian pay-TV, feeling the mate- 
rial is a bit too risky for conven- 
tional television. Screenplay is 
by Tony Sloan and Urmas Ro- 
sin, with contributions by Ri- 
chard Zywotkiewicz, Dale Glea- 
son-Rechner, Thomas Zsoter, 
Michele St. Pierre, and Maria 
Pimental. 


Heartaches good | st week in T. 0, 


TORONTO —- Heartaches, Don 
Shebib’s comedy starring Mar 
ot Kidder and Annie Potts, 
grossed $14,000 its first week 
playing on one screen at Toron- 
to’s Uptown Theatre, reported 
- Ron Emilio, president of Cita- 
del Films, who is sub-distribut- 
ing the film in English Canada 
for Les Films René Malo. The 
film grossed $8,600 in bad 
weather its second week, and 
$8,500 its third, and Emilio ex- 
pects the film to have a six or 
seven week run at the Up- 
town. He also said Citadel 


plans to break Heartaches 
wider through Ontario on 
February 26, then move the 
film into the Western provinces 
in March, - 


Super 8 fest 
to open in Toronto 


TORONTO — The 1982 Toronto 
Super Eight Film Festival will 
be held June 3-6. Deadline for 
entries is May 20. 
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TORONTO -— Although a quarrel 
with the Directors’ Guild of 
Canada over the use of Ameri- 
can director Robert Clause 
held up shooting for two days, 
Rats, a Filmtrust Securities 
production in co-operation with 
Golden Harvest, began filming 
January 18 in Toronto as the 
city’s only feature film in pro- 
duction. 

“There was a question with 
the Directors Guild. They 
wanted us to use a Canadian 
director,” said Rats producer 
Paul Kahnert. “Originally we 
had Paul Lynch, but he opted 
out three weeks before the 
shoot. We had to find a director 
fast.” Kahnert said the produc- 
tion’s priorities for a director 
were availability, price, and 
marketability. “We sell to fo- 
reign markets on the picture 
and the director's name,” said 
Kehnert, “and Robert Clouse 
has done over $100 million 
worth of business for Golden 


Francois Truffaut's 


Re 


Harvest in the past.” Clouse's 
previous films include Enter 
The Dragon, Battle Creek 
Brawl, Game of Death, and 
Cannonball Run. 

The Directors’ Guild, led by 
president Lew Lehman, had 
argued with immigration offi- 
cials that Clouse should not be 
allowed into the country to 
take a Canadian director's job 
because he had no outstanding 
international reputation. 

Half of the $1.6 million budget 
for Rats was put up by Canada’s 
Filmtrust Securities, the other 
half by Golden Harvest, a Hong 
Kong based company which 
will also distribute the film 
internationally. Kahnert said 
the film is not a certified Cana- 
dian production, but pointed 
out that of the 606 people the 
production had hired up to 
January 21, 594 were Canadian, 
including 48 full-time and 15 
daily workers from the Asso- 

ciation of Canadian Film Crafts- 
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United Artists Classics 
of Canada 


now open for business 
contact Linda Beath or Eddie White (416) 488-6683 


2180 Yonge Street, Suite 800 © 
Toronto, Ontario M4S 289 
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TW Ratsrunning despite conflictover US director 


people (ACFC), 28 performers 
and 15 stunt performers from 
the Association of Canadian 
Television and Radio Artists 
(ACTRA), 5 full time and7 daily 
workers from the Canadian 
Association of Motion Picture 
and Electronic Recording Ar 
tists (CAMERA), and 9 from the 
DGC. 

Ahorror Film, Rats stars Sam 
Groom, Sara Botsford, and Scat- 
man Crothers. Executive pro- 
ducers are Gordon Arnold and 
Jeff Schechtman, production 
manager is Ken Gord, and René 
Verzier is director of photogra- 
phy. The production has flown 
in 38 trained dashshunds from 
Los Angeles to wear custom- 
designed costumes to portray 
the terrifying, protein-starved, 
three-foot long title characters. 
The producers expect to wrap 
the six-week shooting schedule 
in early March. 


anz---Hanna Schygulla 
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~ Wallenberg story subject of investigative documentary in March 


- TORONTO- Filmmakers Wayne 
_ Arron and David Harel plan to 
“begin shooting March 1 in 
‘Sweden on Raoul Wallenberg, 
an investigative documentary 
about the Swedish diplomat 
credited with saving 100,000 
_Hungarian Jews during World 
War II. Many people believe he 
is still alive despite claims by 
_ the Soviet Union that he died of 
a heart attack in a Russion 
prison in 1957. 
_ “We are aware of how ex- 
plosive the story is and of the 
_ potential dangers involved, but 


we aren’t shying away from the. 


truth because of that,’ Arron 
_ told Cinema Canada."‘We want 
everybody to see this film, not 
only for what he (Wallenberg) 
_did in Budapest, but for the in- 
_ justice he has suffered for 37 
years. The injustice is outra: 
' geous.”, 


Harel approached Arron 


about the Wallenberg project 
last spring. Harel has researched 
Wallenberg’s story forovertwo 
years and also has a personal 
interest in the subject: his 
father was personally rescued 
by Wallenberg during the war. 
The filmmakers raised © the 
$250,000 budget privately and 
will travel to Sweden, Switzer- 
land, France, England, Austria, 
Germany, Israel, the United 
States, Brazil, and through 
Canada to film numerous 
persons: his family, witnesses 
to Wallenberg’s whereabouts, 
those rescued by Wallenberg, 
and those who knew him in 
Budapest and at the University 
of Michigan before the war. 


Arron believes “there is a 
strong possibility’ Wallenberg 


is alive, and -his Rubicon Pro- 


ductions crew of Harel, David 
ORK, Peter oman John 


- Cine 360 sets Sullivan story. 


‘TORONTO — —If You Could See 
What I Hear, the film biography 
_ of blind entertainer Tom Sulli- 
van, will be released in the 


United States April 9 with over | 


600 prints by its American dis- 
tributor Jensen-Farley Pictures 
Inc. This follows a very success- 
ful series of sneak previews 


and trade show screenings in © 


28 American cities, according 


‘to Eric’ “Till, who directed and 


co-produced with Stuart Gil- 
lard. Till said negotiations were 
underway with the film’s 
Canadian distributor, Cine-360 
of Montreal, for a Canadian 
release sometime close to the 
American opening. Films stars 
Marc Singer, R.H. ehomecn. and 
Sarah Torgov. 


Coppola gives heartfelt speech 


TORONTO - Francis Ford Cop- 
_ pola visited Toronto February 
6 to promote his new film, One 
From The Heart, which he des- 
cribed as “a very simple, sweet 
movie in its intention.” The 
film opened across North 
America February 12, distribu- 
ted by Columbia Pictures. 


The informal atmosphere of 
the Toronto press conference, 
with Coppola chatting. com- 

_fortably to the attentive report- 
ers, was a direct contrast with 
the director's tense meeting 
with the press in New York 

recently. He expressed his dis- 

_ appointment in the way both 

_ industry and the media react- 

ed to previews of the film at 

_ New York's Radio City Music 

Hall in January. “I think pre- 

views are a necessary part ot 
the filmmaking process,’ he 
said. “Theatre has a built-in 
tradition of previews. They 
preview a play to the audience, 
find out what the mistakes are 

and correct them, That’s what I 

wanted to do in New York.” 


_ Coppola said he made chan- 
_ ges in the film after each pre- 
_ view screening. He feels sure 


- the audiences will love the film» 


but contends it, might baffle 


critics on the first screening. ‘It 
is impossible to review this 
film six hours after seeing it, 
because it is like trying to catch 
a wobbly line-drive on a base- 
video productions, Guilty Plea- 
figure out what hit you.” 

Coppola’ estimates One 
From The Heart's budget at 
$40-45 million, but insists “all 
the money spent is on the 
screen.” He downplayed Cal- 
gary businessman Jack Singer's 
much-publicized role in ‘bail- 
ing out’ Coppola’s Zoetrope 
Studios, saying Singer was an 
interesting character, but was 
“more interested in the pub- 
licity than in shelling out the 
dough.” Coppola justified his 
expenses at Zoetrope by stating 
that traditionally Hollywood 
has progressed through the in- 
novation and daring of “‘mave- 
ricks and nuts” like himself 
and Star Wars producer George 
Lucas more than the cautious 
“Harvard Business School ap- 
proach” to production current- 
ly employed by the majors. He 
bluntly asked those present, 
“How much money have the 
‘majors spent in developing 
talent? Zero, How much have 
they spent in developing the 
new technology? Zero.” 


Megill, and himself will attempt 
to find out. Arron hopes to 
produce two versions of the 


film, one hour for television 


and twohours for theatrical 
distribution, which he said will 
be ready sometime in August. 
He added there had been no 


pre-sale of the film to either 
television or a theatrical dis- 
tributor, but that interest in the 
project has been strong. . 


Cinégarantie Inc. 


MORE MOVIES CHOOSE 
A CANADIAN:OWNED 
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IMPORTANT NOTE 


Guarantor’s foes may be included in the 75% “Services” 
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individual Canadians. 


Guarantors Inc. so qualifies. 


A guarantee by Motion Picture 
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IN THESE CANADIAN CITIES 
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(514) 286-4022 


(403) 236-3025 


(604) 224-0520 


Motion Picture Guarantors Inc. 
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CAMPPholds cultural film policy seminar Film Canada is CFDC in LA 


TORONTO —- In what may be 
. Seen as one of the new year’s 
positive steps toward building a 
workable national film policy 
for the troubled Canadian film 
industry, the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers (CAMPP) has invited 
several foreign producers to 
participate in a one-day semi- 
nar March 1 in Toronto on the 
relationship between indus- 
trial strategy and cultural policy 
within a national cinema. 
Organized by John Eckert, 
Allan King, and Michael Hadley 
of CAMPP, the seminar intends 
to examine the various indus- 
trial models which countries 
competing against the United 
States in the international film 
market have established, hope- 
fully identifying those aspects 
which have permitted each 
country to create a distinctive 
national cinema. Already con- 
firmed to attend are David Putt- 
nam and Michael Hodges of 
Great Britain and Pat Lovell 
of Australia. Also expected to 
attend are France’s Bertrand 


Tavernier, Switzerland's Alain 
Tanner, Sweden's Bo Jonsson, 
Australia’s Fred Schepisi, and 
Quebec's Louise Ranger. 
Chairing the seminar will be 
Allan King, who said he expects 
“some clarification on the posi- 
tions of cultural policy and in- 
dustrial strategy, which are very 
confused at the moment.” He 
argued the cost of producing 
genuinely Canadian films was 
much higher than for“imitation 
American films,” and expressed 
hope the seminar would show 
Canadians the advantages of 
the Australian film industry 
model, which offers a 150% ca- 
pital cost allowance for certified 
national productions. King 
added he felt CAMPP’s role asa 
producers’ association during 
these slow times was to “define 
the problems, suggest solu- 
tions, and marshall support for 
those solutions. We should 
focus discussion on the issues.” 
Admission for the CAMPP 
seminar will cost $25 for CAMPP 
members, $30 for Academy of 
Canadian Cinema members, 


and 40$ for the general public. 


The seminar will be heldinthe 
Lecture Hall of the Art Gallery 
of Ontario. 


Quest earns six 
Cesar nominations 


TORONTO — Canadian-French 
co-production Quest For Fire 
has earned six nominations, 


including best film, for the ‘Ce- — 


sars’, the French Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Scien- 
ces industry awards. Director 
Jean-Jacques Annaud, cinema- 
tographer Claude Agostini, 
screenwriter Gerard Brach, art 
director Brian Morris, and com- 
poser Philippe Sarde each re- 
ceived nominations in their res- 
pective craft categories. The 


film’s Canadian producers are ~ 


John Kemeny and Denis Héroux 
of International Cinema 
Corporation. 


PATHFINDING 


Many Canadian producers have been 
hindered by limited professional contacts 
_ Outside our borders and they may have missed 
out on market opportunities that were 


out of their sights. 


Film Canada Center Is uniquely positioned 
To monitor the various distribution outlets and to 
use to advantage Los Angeles sources for US. 
and foreign placement. Our contacts (V,P.’s 
of Acquisition, Directors of Programming, 
Distributors, Marketing Agents) are looking for 
good theatrical and television productions with 
entertainment value to satisfy their 


respective audiences, 


lf you would like to send us a 3%” cassette 

and an information kit on your film, we will 

approach our market sources to assess the 
potential of your film and advise you 


.Of the outcome. 


The Center is sponsored by the National _ 
Alm Board as part of ifs mandate to support the 
Canadian film connmunity. Kindly write Or . 


phone for more details. 


MONTREAL- Film Canada, 
headed by Jocelyne Pelchat- 
Johnson of the Canadian Film 
Development Corporation, will 
make its maiden appearance at 
the American Film Market in 
Los Angeles in March. 

It will represent 10 films for 

world sales: Alligator Shoes, 
The Magic Show, Death Bite, 
Soldier’s Story, Julie Darling, 
Heaven Help Us, Head On, 
Stone Cold Dead, Community 
Standards and All jn Good 
Taste. Aiding Pelchat-Johnson 
will be CFDC staffers Ann 
Brown (Toronto) and Karen 
Lawrence (Vancouver), | 

Because of AFM regulations, 
only the CFDC will be present 
under the Film Canada banner. 
The CFDC paid for its member 
ship in the AFM, and AFM regu- 
lations prohibit any umbrella 
group from joining. 

In an effort to cooperate with 
the private sector, Film Canada 
has paid for additional offices 
near the marketplace, and is 
permitting Martin Bockner, 
executive director of the Asso- 
ciation of Canadian Movie Pro- 
duction Companies, to use 
them for private meetings. 
Bockner will attend the AFM as 
a buyer. Others may also have 
use of the same offices. 

Excluded from the AFM are 
any films in French, coming 
from Quebec, unless the films 
are sub-titled. Moreover, Que- 
bec has refused to participate 
in Film Canada. “Whether or 
not Quebec wishes to partici- 
pate, films from Quebec are 
still Canadian films, and we 


- LA., 


will do our best to represent 
them,” says Pelchat-Johnson. 
Video facilities will be or 
ganized to show those films 
which cannot have official 
screen time in the AFM thea- 
tres, 


Late news 


(cont. from p. 3) 

Juliani), The Grey Fox (Philip 
Borsos), Les Beaux Souvenirs 
(Francis Mankiewicz), Larose, 
Pierrot et la Luce (Claude Ga- 
gnon), “Til Death Do Us Part 
(Timothy Bond), Les Doux Aveux 
(Fernand Dansereau), Les 
Fleurs Sauvages (Jean-Pierre 
Lefebvre) and Freeloading 
(Joseph Sutherland). The com- 
mittee was comprised of two 
producers, two directors, and 
members of the Bureau. Pick- 
ings were reportedly slim com- 
pared to last year... 

A successful retrospective 
“Québec Cinéma’ played in 
getting good reviews. 
Roland Ladouceur’s Film Ca- 
nada Center played an impor- 
tant part in clearing prints 
through customs, setting up 
press conferences and launch- 
ing the information campaign 
which brought buyers to the 
screenings. He is confident sales 
will result. A Canadian retro- 
spective is in the works for the 
fall . . .Pierre Lamy has been 
awarded the Air Canada prize, 
following his selection for a 
Prix de Québec earlier this year. 


16/35 post-production 


Television and feature 
Production 


46] Church Stieet. 
Toronto: Canada 
May OCS). 


CENTRE 


‘CANADA FILM 
beets CENTER CANADA 
444 South Beverly Drive, Suite 400 


Beverly Hills, CA 90212 (213) 859-0268 
Telex: 673-688 FILM CAN BVHL 


Telephone: 416- 9€2-018) 
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Artand commerce separate markets as Cineplex converts Carlton 


TORONTO - The Cineplex 
Corporation has announced 
plans to convert their10-screen 
complex on Carlton Street in 


Toronto into an art-film house 
specializing in foreign films, 
documentaries, classics, and 
retrospectives, beginning March 


5. 

Lynda_ Friendly, vice-presi- 
dent of communications for 
Cineplex, told Cinema Canada 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 
UF Ficnl 


FOR SERIOUS FILMMAKERS 


9 intensive week-long courses offered 
by successful Canadian professionals 


W PRODUCING DRAMATIC FILMS WRITING FOR TELEVISION 


Ww PRODUCING SUCCESSFUL 


DOCUMENTARIES 


W ADVANCED SCREENWRITING 


@ INTERMEDIATE 
SCREENWRITING 


& INTRODUCTION TO 


SCREENWRITING 


small groups cost—-$250 


W WRITING FOR ANIMATED 
FILMS 


W REDACTION DE SCENARIO 


A LINTENTION 
DES REALISATEURS 


wi PRODUCTION AU QUEBEC 


rooms $40/week 


participants may be eligible for Canada Council grants 


Ottawa June 20—25, 1982 


© ® @®@ 
Algonquin College 


Room N106, 281 Echo Drive, Ottawa, Ont., K1S 1N3 (613)237-1118 


that the original intention for 
the first Cineplex, in Toronto’s 
Eaton Centre, was to combine 


both the art and commercial , 


markets, but that the Eaton 
Centre Cineplex had become 
increasingly commercial since 
then. Cineplex ran several art 
films at Carlton St. last year to 
such tremendous response 
that they decided to go com- 
pletely with art films this year, 
according to Friendly. “What 
(the Eaton Centre) Cineplex is 
to commercial films, the Carlton 
cinema is to the art market,” 
she said. 

Plans include a café inside 
the cinema to be operated by 
John McHugh, who operated a 


similar café at Toronto’s Fes- 
tival theatre until late last 
year; a Critics Choice pro- 
gram, which will include four 
films each month selected by a 
Toronto film critic (the Toron- 
to Star’s Ron Base will lead off 
the program in March) ; anda 
student discount program, 
which will allow students after 
their first full purchase to re- 
ceive $1.50 off all further tickets 
on any day of the week. 

Friendly also told Cinema 
Canada that the entire Cine 
plex chain now is equipped 
with 35mm projection equip- 
ment, but that projection in 
16mm is still possible in the 
Carlton Cineplex. 


Rose, Pinsent 
in CTV co-prod 


TORONTO — Poundmaker Pro- 
ductions Ltd., in co-operation 
with the Canadian Television 
Network (CTV), has begun pro- 
duction on a feature-length 
television drama, The Life and 
Times of Edwin Alonzo Boyd, 


‘which the producers have pre- 


sold to CTV. 
Playing Boyd, a notoriou 

Canadian bank robber during 

the 1950s, will be Gordon Pin- 


_ Sent. Barry Pearson, whose 


book The Boyd Gang chronicles 
Boyd’s criminal career, will 
serve as executive producer, 
while CTV’s Jerry Lawton will 
act as supervising producer 
during the film’s 20-day loca- 
tion shoot in Toronto. Les Rose, 
whose previous work includes 
Three Card Monty, Title Shot, 
Hog Wild, and Gas, will direct. 

Associate producer produc 
tion manager Shirley Gill said 
the film will shoot from Feb- 
ruary 9-12, break for 12 days as 
it loses director of photography 
Ed Higginson, then will resume 
shooting the final week in 
February for three weeks. Gill 
estimates the budget at 


_ $240,000, and adds the produ- 


cers do not anticipate a theat- 
rical release. 


Atlantic City good 
for five Oscar bids 


TORONTO —- Canadian-French 
co-production Atlantic City 
crowned its impressive list of 
film awards by receiving five 
major Academy Award nomi- 
nations, including best picture, 
as the American Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Scien- 
ces announced its nominees 
February 11. Actor Burt Lan- 
caster, actress Susan Sarandon, 
director Louis Malle, and 
screenwriter John Guare each 
earned nominations in their 
craft categories, marking the 
first time a Canadian-produ- 
ced film has earned nomina- 


tions for the top awards in 
Oscar history. 

Three other Canadian films 
earned nominations. The Na- 
tional Film Board, which has 
won six Oscars in its history, 
garnered two, The Tender Tale 
of Cinderella Penguin as best 
animated short and First Win- 
ter as best live-action short. 
Quebec filmmaker Frédéric 
Bach was also nominated in 
the best animated short cate- 
gory for Crac. It was Bach's 
second consecutive Oscar no- 
mination, having been nomi- 
nated last year for his animated 
short Tout Rien. The Academy 
Awards ceremony will take 
place March 29. 


Threshold picked up 
by 20th Classics 


TORONTO —- Paragon Motion 
Pictures Inc.'s Threshold, a 
medical thriller about a doctor 
who implants an_ artificial 
heart into one of his patients, 
has been picked up for Ameri-- 
can distribution by Twentieth 
Century-Fox, who plans to 
market the film through its 
new classics division. Produced 
by Jon Slan and Michael Burns, 
directed by Richard Pearce, 
and starring Donald Suther 
land, Mare Winningham, and 
Jeff Goldblum, the film played 
at the 1981 Toronto Festival of 
Festivals to warmly apprecia- 
tive audiences. Pan-Canadian 
holds the film’s Canadian dis- 
tribution rights. A release date 
has not been announced. 


One Night Stand to 
open in NY for longer 


TORONTO — One Night Stand, 
the 1978 Canadian feature film 
produced and directed by Allan 
Winton King, written by Carol 
Bolt, and starring Brent Carver 
and Chapelle Jaffe, willopena 
two-week run at New York's: 
Film Forum in April. The film's 
American distributor is Janus 
Films. 
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Writers settle dispute with the CBC 


TORONTO - An agreement has 
been reached between the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration and the Association of 
Canadian Radio and Television 
Artists Writers’ Guild. Their 
dispute involved a mandatory 
clause the CBC had included in 
contracts with _ television 
dramatists allowing the CBC, 
at its option, to have original 
script material from one writer 
re-written by another. 

At a January 28 meeting be- 
tween members of the ACTRA 
Writers’ Guild and senior CBC 
officials, it was concluded the 
disputed clause would no lon- 
ger appear in writers’ con- 
tracts, and a new clause was 
agreed upon, If the CBC now 
wishes to commission another 
writer on a script originated 


from a previous writer, it must . 


first enter into and conclude 
negotiations with the original 
writer on the situation. If the 
dispute concerns the matter of 
aroyalty payment to the origin- 
al writer, the amount of the 
royalty payment shall be re 
ferred to an arbitrator, who 


shall act according to normal 
industry practice concerning 
royalty payments and whose 
decision shall be final and 
binding. 

The agreement also outlined 
a four-step procedure for the 
CBC to follow if it wishes to 
commission another writer to 
work on a previous writer’s 
original material. First is dis- 
cussion between writer and 
producer; if no agreement is 
reached, then further discus- 
sion takes place between writ- 
er, ACTRA, producer, and the 
CBC-TV drama area head; if 
further discussion is necessary, 
the matter is referred to anew 
ACTRA-CBC working commit- 


‘tee ; the fourth and last step is 


final and binding arbitration. 

The agreement applies to all 
contracts to be signed by the 
CBC and ACTRA, with the ex- 
ception of five agreed-upon 
series : Home Fires, The Great 
Detective, Hangin’ In, Flap- 
pers, and Seeing Things. The 
ACTRA Writers’ agreement 
with the CBC is to be renegotiat- 
ed this spring, and ACTRA is 


expected to recommend the 
new agreement be applied to 
all contracts. 

Margaret. Collier, national 

executive director of the ACTRA 
Writers’ Guild, told Cinema 
Canada that pressure from 
Canadian writers and the fear 
of bad publicity convinced the 
CBC to change its earlier 
hard-line stand on the issue. 
According to Collier, no writers 
signed contracts with the CBC 
from late last December, until 
the agreement was reached 
January 28, “which meant 
sooner or later, production 
would have ground to a halt.” 
Collier also pointed out that an 
ACTRA petition declaring the 
original mandatory CBC clause 
unacceptable was signed by 
134 top Canadian writers, both 
screenwriters and top novelists 
like Timothy Findley, Marian 
Engel, Mordecai Richler, and 
Alice Munro. This petition, 
dated January 15, made the 
CBC anxious to reach a con- 
clusion with the ACTRA Writ- 
ers’ Guild, said Collier. 
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REED COMMUNICATIONS 


PRODUCTION 
PERSONNEL 


VIDEO 


REED COMMUNICATIONS, Canada’s largest and most ad- 
vanced independent video production company, is seeking 
individuals with a desire to grow in an expanding organiza- 


tion. 


We are currently searching for people to work in the field of 
video production. 


Successful applicants will have the opportunity to work in 
the most sophisticated video production facility in Canada 
today. Reed projects are produced exclusively in 1” Type C 
video format with fully computerized post-production 


’ facilities. 


We require: Unit Managers, Directors, Camera Operators, 
Recording Technicians and Production Researchers. If 
you’re looking for a fulfilling career in an active challenging 
atmosphere, in addition to an excellent salary, contact: 


E. Gasparik 


Reed Communications 
Suite 800, 4445 Calgary Trail, South 
Edmonton, Alberta ~ 
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SHOOT ALBERTA 


The Alberta Motion Picture In- 
dustries Association (AMPIA) 
elected a new slate of officers 
at the Eight Annual Meeting 
held in Edmonton on Decem- 
ber 4. Arvi Liimatainen was re- 
elected President; Nanci Pedur- 
sen is Calgary Vice-President; 
Nick Bakyta is Edmonton Vice- 
President; Peter Roberts (ACTRA 
Writers’ Guild) is Corporate Af- 
filiate Representative; and Di- 
rectors are Peter Campbell, Pe- 
ter Haynes, and Mike Waite. 
President Liimatainen re 
viewed the year’s activities : pre- 
sentations to the CRTC and the 
Federal Cultural Policy Review 
Committee; publication of the 
AMPIA quarterly, SHOOT AL- 
BERTA, in a new format; the 
establishment of a Southern 
Alberta chapter; a film industry 
survey;'a CBC series showing 
Alberta films; and the SUPER- 
MAN II fund-raising parties in 
Edmonton and Calgary. Projec- 
ted changes include a reorgani- 
zation of administration in or 
der to accommodate the sepa- 
rate Edmonton and Calgary ba- 
ses, 
_ Bill Marsden, Director of the 
Film Development Office, ad- 
dressed the membership on’ 
the status of the Alberta Motion 
Picture Development Corpora- 
tion. He predicted the funding 
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agency would be in business 
“by February or March at the 
latest”, with a province-wide 
Board of Directors appointed, 
as well as an advisory commit- 
tee from the film industry. 
The regulations for the Cor- 
poration will be approved by 
the permanent Board of Direc- 
tors, with “mega Alberta con- 
tent,” according to Marsden. 
The mandate will be broad 
enough to cover film, television, 
videotape, videodiscs, and do- 
cumentaries, as well as fea- 
tures. The producer would raise 
40 percent of the development 
seed money, with the overn- 
ment able to loan 60 percent, in 
appropriate situations. 
Liimatainen advised the AM- 
PIA members ( a mix of Calgary 
and Edmonton representatives) 
that “As individuals and com- 
panies, next year we are going 
to have to make more money, 
and have a better time doing 
it’. 
(Sr 
In Quebec, two deaths have sad- 
dened the film community. Jao- 
ques Paquet, electrician, died 
suddenly after a massive throm- 
bosis. Marguerite Duparc-Le- 
febvre, editor, producer and 
wife of Jean-Pierre Lefebvre, 
passed away after a two-year 
battle with cancer. ag 
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Marty Gross to work with Olmi 


TORONTO - Acclaimed Italian 
filmmaker Ermanno Olmi, 
whose film The Tree of the 
Wooden Clogs won the Palme 
d’Or at the 1979 Cannes Film 
Festival, has invited Canadian 
director Marty Gross to meet 
him and discuss Gross’s parti- 
cipation on his next film, 
scheduled to begin: shooting 
this spring in Italy. 


“Ym going to Italy to meet 
him and to discuss his next 
project, in which I will be a 
part,” Gross told Cinema Cana- 
da. “It may be a little bit more 
than an apprenticeship, it may 
be not.” 


The match between Olmi 
and Gross was made by Italian 
film critic Marco Muller, who 
met Gross last summerin China 


while he was preparing a 


retrospective of the Chinese 
cinema for a Turin film festival 
this spring. Muller, who had 
seen Gross’s film The Lover's 
Exile at Cannes and at Venice 
in 1982, invited Gross to join 
him in selecting the Chinese 
films for the festival. While 
working together, Gross ex- 
pressed his admiration for 
Olmi’s cinema; Muller, a per 
sonal acquaintance of Olmi's, 
offered to-write Gross a letter 
of introduction. Olmireplied to 


Canadian Images accent on women 


TORONTO - The fifth annual 
Canadian Images Film Festival, 
the largest and most compre- 
hensive screening of Canadian 
films anywhere, will take place 
March 11-14 in Peterborough, 
Ontario. Over 230 films will be 
screened, and seminars and 
workshops will be held by lead- 
ing film professionals to discuss 
the creative, political, and fi- 
nancial aspects of filmmaking 
in Canada. 

The festival is organized by 
Susan Ditta and Susan Newman 
in conjunction with Trent Uni- 
versity in Peterborough. It is 
funded through grants by the 
Film Festivals Bureau in Otta- 
wa, the National Film Board, 
the Ontario Arts Council, the 
City of Peterborough, Trent 
University, private donations, 
and fund raising activities 
throughout the year. 

This year’s Canadian Images 
will highlight women’s film- 
making with 53 films made by 
women and three seminars on 
the role of women in the Cana- 
dian film industry. Twenty fo- 
reign films and 33 Canadian 
films are scheduled, including 
the works of Bonnie Kreps, Kay 
Armitage, Micheline Lanctot, 
Louise Carré, Bonnie Klein, 
and Diane Létourneau. Kay 
Armitage will chair a seminar 
on Feminism and Film Theory 
featuring Anne Kaplan, film 
professor at Rutgers University, 
Michelle Citron, film professor 
at Northwestern University and 
filmmaker, and Marcia Burnett, 
editor of Cine-Tracts. 

Patricia Gruben will moder- 
ate a seminar on Women In 
The Industry with Canadian 
filmmakers Micheline Lanctot, 
Bonnie Kreps, Nesya Shapiro, 

and American actor-director 
Lee Grant. A seminar on Femi- 
nism, Pornography, and Cen- 
sorship will include screenings 
and discussions with film- 
makers Bonnie Klein, Barbara, 
Hammer, Elizabeth Chitty, and 
Paule Baillargeon. There will 
also be a panel discussion on 
censorship with Susan Cole, 
Varda Burstyn, Barbara Marti- 
neau, Julia Lesage, and Kerri 
Kwinter. 
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Among the feature films 
scheduled are the top films 
nominated for this year’s Genie 
Awards, including Les Plouf- 
fes, Ticket To Heaven, Heart- 
aches, Scanners, The Amateur, 


Alligator Shoes, and Silence of . 


the North. There will be a retro- 
spective of the work of Québé- 
cois filmmaker Michel Brault, 
who will attend the festival. A 
series of children’s films, of 
National Film Board new re- 
leases, with emphasis on re- 
gional productions, an experi- 
mental film program highlight- 
ing Toronto filmmaker Bruce 
Elder, showcases of shorts and 
student films, and a program 
called Emergency, which ex- 
amines how filmmakers have 
dealt with socialissues are also 
scheduled. . 


Jewison to produce 


TORONTO — Universal Pictures 
has announced that Norman 
Jewison and Patrick Palmer 


will produce Iceman, ascience 


fiction thriller about the disco- 
very of ‘the missing link’ in 
man’s evolutionary chain, tena- 
tively scheduled to start shoo- 
ting in the fall of 1982 on Arctic 
locations. John Irvin will direct. 
Script is by Chip Prosner, ba- 
sed on an original story by John 
Drimmer. 


Western Inferno edits 


TORONTO ~- Picture editing 
has been completed and a 
musical score is now being 
written for Dante’s Inferno, 
the film’s editor Richard 
Schreiner has announced. The 
$1 million comedy is being 
completely financed and pro- 
duced by Calgary businessman 
Hymie Singer, and finished 
shooting last May in Calgary. 
Written by Michelle Stirling 
and directed by Philip Marshak, 
the film stars John Ireland, Billy 
Royal, and Patricia Clare. The 
film has not yet been picked up 
for distribution, 


Muller's letter by stating he 
would like to meet with Gross, 
see his work, and invite him to 
participate on his next film. 
Gross leaves for Italy Feb- 


ruary 24 to meet Muller at the 
Chinese cinema retrospective 
in Turin, and expects to meet 
with Olmi a few weeks later. 
He is busy learning Italian, 


DOROTHY AND OSCAR BURRITT 
MEMORIAL AWARD 


ADMINISTERED BY THE CANADIAN FEDERATION OF FILM SOCIETIES 

L,5 OO .00 

GRAN | O 
O 


THE DOROTHY AND 
OSCAR BURRITT 
MEMORIAL AWARD 


for 1982 is $1,500.00. This annual Award, es- 
tablished in 1964, encourages the further devel- 
opment of film appreciation in Canada. It is 
accompanied by a cash grant to assist an indi- 
vidual or a volunteer organization to undertake a 
project contributing to a greater understanding 
and enjoyment of film as an art. 


Application forms for the 1982 Award are 
available from The Dorothy and Oscar 
Burritt Memorial Award, P.O. Box 484, 
Station A, Toronto, Ontario. M5W IE4. 


CLOSING DATE FOR RECEIPT OF ENTRY FORMS: 


APRIL 15, 1982 


The recipient of the Award will be notified prior to the 
Annual General Meeting of the Canadian Federation of 
Film Societies, May 22-24, 1982, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Dorothy and Oscar Burritt founded the film 
society movement in Canada, and this Award was 
established to keep alive the unique spirit and 
purpose of these two dedicated film pioneers. 


The Dorothy and Oscar Burritt Memorial Award 
is registered as a charity under the Income Tax 
Act. Donations to the capital fund are solicited, 
and will receive a receipt for income tax purposes 
if sent to the above address. 


since Olmi doesn’t speak any 
English, and says he hopes to 
spend 4-6 months on Olmi’s 
film, including the post-pro- 
duction stages. 
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by Mike Riggio 


Since its creation in 1959, the 
Extenstion Service of Memo- 
rial University has played an 
important role in Newfound- 
land’s film history. Originally 
the idea was to have the in- 
structors speak to their classes, 
which might extend across the 
island. This enabled people in 
isolated communities to have 
access to a store of technical 
and practical knowledge. Out 
of this, the television program 
Decks Awash was developed. 
Fishermen were provided with 
information on the fishing in- 
dustry to enable them to keep 
up with technological advances 
and the general happenings 
within the industry. 

By 1964 the Extension Ser- 
vice had begun to experiment 
with film for community de- 
velopment. During the summer 
of 1967, a group of National 
Film Board filmmakers set out 
to shoot a one-hour documen- 
tary on community develop- 
ment on Fogo Island. Exten- 


sion field worker Fred Earle - 


had been sent out earlier to 
create an atmosphere for or- 
ganization within the commu- 
nity which the filmmakers 
hoped to capture on film. 

As the shooting progressed, 
the idea of the one-hour docu- 
mentary was scrapped. The film 
became the product of those 
filmed, and film viewing ses- 
sions allowed community 
members to view their roles 
within the community. The idea 
of the community introspec- 


tively viewing itself through the 


film and the film becoming a 
catalyst for social change be- 
came known as the “Fogo Pro- 
cess.” 

By 1968, the use of film by 
Memorial University’s Exten- 


sion Service had spread to the © 


point where a separate Film 
Unit was created with fairly ex- 
tensive facilities. During the 
1970s, video replaced film for 
most community development 
projects, while film focused on 
the historical and cultural fa- 
cets of Newfoundland. 

At present, the role of the 
entire Extension Service is un- 
der review, with reports and 
recommendations expected by 
early 1982. And whatever the 
future role and direction of the 
Film Unit, it remains to date 
the most complete and profes- 
sionally equipped film produc- 
tion centre in Atlantic Canada. 

Kirk Smith is employed by 
Memorial University as a pro- 
ducer/director in film and video. 
Smith, a native of Regina, stud- 
ied journalism at Indiana Uni- 
versity and at the same time 
also began working with film. 
Back in Canada, he worked asa 
feature reporter for the Ottawa 
Citizen, and after three years of 
reporting joined Crawley Films. 

After some years with Craw- 
ley, Smith worked as an inde- 
pendent directing a number of 
educational films for federal 
and provincial government de- 
partments. Then he found him- 
self with the Post Office where 


he became involved in the use 
of film and video as a mechan- 
ism to create dialogue between 
union and management. 

Towards the end of this 
period, Smith came in close 
contact with Colin Low of the 
National Film Board and even- 
tually this contact with Low 
brought him to Memorial Uni- 
versity. 

At Memorial, Smith worked 
on a training film for sealers. A- 
1, sponsored by Fisheries and 
Oceans, was designed to im- 
prove pelt quality and raise 
fishermen’s incomes. 

From his earliest involve- 
ments in film it was obvious to 
Smith that “You don’t just go 
out and shoot it and package it 
and :do exactly what the people 
who are in power say. because 
often these people are too dis- 
tant from the audience they are 
trying to reach.” 

To counteract the packaging 
attitude, Kirk tried in his pro- 
ductions to involve the film’s 
prospective audience in evalu- 
ating and examining the effect- 
iveness of the product/process 
at every stage of its develop- 
ment. And it is in this context 
that Memorial University offers 
some exciting opportunities — 
the Program Evaluation Analy- 
sis Computor, or PEAC System. 

The PEAC system allows the 
production team to test and 
evaluate, on a moment by mo- 
ment basis, audience response 
to the product. This way the 
producers have better chances 
of producing more effectively. 
The differences can bé com- 
pared to the architect versus 
the “auteur” theories. In the 
latter the product is one indivi- 


CINESYNC 


INTERNATIONAL 


dual’s view, while with the 
former the filmmaker acts sim- 
ply as an architect. Like the 
architect, the filmmaker de- 
signs the film, takes it back to 
the audience/client for evalua- 
tion and makes appropriate 
changes as the process con- 
tinues. 

Presently Smith is complet- 
ing Have You Seen My Bar?. 
The film is not so much about 
alcoholism as about drinking 
habits, its primary purpose 
being to get people to talk about 
their drinking habits, what is 
socially acceptable, and at what 


point does alcohol become a . 


problem in one’s life. “Again 
the onus is not put solely on the 
individual but on government 
and industry to change the sys- 
tem.” 

At a very early stage, the 
alcohol film was plugged back 
into the principle groups the 
film is to affect — the user, the 
audience, and the expert. For 
Smith, filmmaking becomes a 
circular thing. “At each stage 
you plug back into the centre, 
check it, and change it to fit 
people’s needs and to make 
sure your product is on target. 
You have to completely elimi- 
nate the ownership thing.” 

Kirk Smith’s filmmaking pro- 
cess strives to achieve two over- 


all objectives — to work for so- 


cial change from within the 
system, and to find ways to put 
the audience ahead of the pro- 
ducers and filmmakers. 


12) 
Videonics Limited is a spe- 


cialty production house. Where- 
as some people produce spe- 


DOUBLAGE ET POST-SYNCHRONISATION 


MONTREAL 


1025. rue de Bleury 
Montréal, Canada H2Z 1M7 
Téléphone: (514) 866-8933 

Telex ; 055-61916 
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69, rue de Rochechouart 
75009 Paris, France 
Telephone : 878-16-41 

Telex: 270105 Ref. 394 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DUBBING 


PHILIPPE GARCIA, président 


NEW YORK 


35 West, 90th Street 
New York 10024 
N.Y., U.S.A. 
Telephone: 


(212) 873-6390 


cialized programs for sports 
enthusiasts, Videonics produ- 
ces “how-to” material for the 
magic industry-the profes- 
sional, semi-professional, ama- 
teur, and all the magic hobbyists 
around the world. 

What Videonics does is take 
people of an international sta- 
ture — well-known profession- 
als, leading entertainers, think- 
ers and inventors in the field of 
magic — people that have pro- 
ven themselves before the gen- 
eral public. The magicians are 
brought into St. John’s and per- 
form before a live audience. 
Throughout the day each magic 
trick is taped and every little 
detail explained — some of the 
psychological points, like why 
you do a certain thing at a cer- 
tain time, and the ‘how-to’ is 
taped from every conceivable 
angle to speed the teaching 
process. 

The final tapes, each 60-min- 
utes long, are marketted world 
wide. “We are in the capacity 
of selling our product to 75% of 
the countries in the world. All 
our programming has been 
certified as educational by both 
Canada and the United States,” 
says Hans Zahn, himself a man- 
ufacturer of illusion. 


“We've got thirty-one pro- 
grams available. We're the lead- 
ers in the industry. There’s no 
one that can come close to the 
amount and quality of program- 
ming that we have.” According 
to Zahn, head of the company, 
other groups have brought out 


- similar material but these 


others have received poor re- 
views from a technical stand 
point. 

For Hans Zahn, the technical 
quality of the programs has got 
to be as high in quality as the 
content. “When you're looking 
at the world market and you’re 
trying to build a good reputa- 
tion you've got to do the best 
you can with whatever you 
can. If it means spending a 


thousand dollars to get a good 


camera, it’s money well spent. 
You have fewer problems when 
you're going from one televi- 
sion standard to the next. And 
the customer notices the qual- 
ity!” 

Hans himself is a profession- 
al magician, having worked as 
a professional in the field for 
some 20 years. In his early days 
he realized he could use some- 
thing like this, but there was 


‘ nothing of the type on the mar- 


ket. “The books-on the market 
can't show you how to do magic 
tricks—not like you can on 
film.” 

From an educational point of 
view, Hans estimates that one 
hour of programming is equi- 
valent to three hours of live in- 
struction, and a lot cheaper. 

“Magic is an international 
business,” concludes Hans Zahn, 

“and we are the only company 
that can sell to all four corners 
of the world. Nobody else has 
gone to the trouble and ex- 
pense to make sure they can 
supply the product.” @ 


~~ 


BestActor: GORDON PINSENT 


\ 


9 GENIE NOMINATIONS 


Cinematography : RICHARD LEITERMAN, csc 


Best Foreign Actress : ELLEN BURSTYN Art Direction : BILL BRODIE 


- Best Foreign Actor: TOM SKERRITT 
Best Director: ALLAN KING 


Editing : ARLASAARE 
Original Song : NEILYOUNG 
Costume Design : OLGA DIMITROV 


| @angivealigesplehope, 


A GREAT ADVENTURE AND A GREAT LOVE 


STORY SET AGAINST THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST 


ELLEN BURSTYN TOM SKERRITT “SILENCE OF THE NORTH” 


Also Starring GORDON PINSENT Screenplay by PATRICIA LOUISIANA KNOP 


Based on a book by OLIVE A. FREDRICKSON with BEN EAST Co-Producer ROBERT BAYLIS 
Produced by MURRAY SHOSTAK Directed by ALLAN WINTON KING 
Read the WARNER Book PANAVISION® 
A UNIVERSAL RELEASE ©1981 UNiveRSAL CITY STUDIOS, INC 


NOW IN GENERAL RELEASE 
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Complete Film. Equipment Rental! 


16mm and 35mm Cameras. 
Sound and Lighting Equipment 
Generators Sound Studios 


Sales 


Distributors of Tiffen, Rosco, Lowel and Osram 


-~ Repairs 


— 
HANAVISION 


[cae A-Rinse Dla 


Lree— 


Montreal: 

Administration and equipment (514) 487-5010 
5252 De Maisonneuve West, H4A 1Y6 

Studio and Lighting 

2000 Northclifffe Avenue, H4A 3K5 

Toronto: 4 

739 Pharmacy Avenue, M1L 3K3 (416) 752-7670 
Vancouver: 

43 West, 6th Avenue, VSY 1K2 (604) 873-3901 
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e EDITORIAL e 


For lack of a leader ... 


There’s a vacuum at the top, and the public and private sectors are neck 
and neck, rushing to fill it. The goal is to get the Minister’s ear, and to 
influence the drift of Canadian film policy. The prize just might be the 
authority to divy up some $25 million rumored to be set aside to bolster 
program production. 

The competition is tough, and antagonism is growing. Seldom have 
people in the private sector spoken of the public agencies with such 
disdain. Seldom have government employees been so quick to discount the 
opinion of the private sector and to plow ahead, alone, with their own 
projects. 

At present, two new elements are working to raise the ire of those in the 
private sector. First, there is the creation of Film Canada, an umbrella 
group of government agencies which hopes to work with the private sector 
and present a unified image of the Canadian film industry at foreign film 
markets, Impetus for the project came from the Canadian Film Develop- 
ment Corporation, and producers look sceptically at what they perceive as 
an expansion of government bureaucracy. They intimate that Film Canada 
constitutes an attempt to extend control over the private sector, not to work 
toward building up.that sector. 

They also wonder when the CFDC became competent in world sales, and 
why selling an image seems to have taken priority over producing good 
films. Moreover, the idea of cooperating in a joint sales venture with their 
sometime competitors — the CBC and the NFB - is anathema. 

Second, the department of Communications has set up a study committee 
on distribution, and has chosen Sam Freeman to head it. Past legal counsel 
of Famous Players and lately part of the defunct Famous Players Produc- 
tions, Freeman had his chance to influence policy when he served under 
Michael McCabe as deputy director of the CFDC. Sitting down with people 
from the NFB, the CBC and one independent distributor from Québec 
hardly is perceived as the most promising approach to identifying the real 
problems of the private sector. 

The producers have dashed off angry letters concerning Film Canada, 
and Quebec has refused outright to participate. Meanwhile, as if to counter 
the flurry of agency activity, the Producers Council of Canada has gone 
directly to the top, securing a day-long meeting with the Minister in March. 


It plans then to present its own strategies for financing and production, 


distribution and marketing, and government agencies. 

Several conclusions can be drawn. First, everyone agrees it is time to 
write real film policy. Ever since John Roberts’ April 1, 1978 no-policy 
speech, observers have been at a loss to explain the government's 
objectives in promoting the industry. 

Second, distribution and marketing are seriously in the spotlight for the 
first time. Both the CFDC and the producers agree that a major strategy is 
needed. One may wonder just why they waited until the production 
climate was so gravely deteriorated, but that is now academic. 

Lost in the shuffle is one very real problem. The inability of the private. 
sector to create a workable coalition between Canadian producers and 
Canadian distributors and sales agents. The knee-jerk tendency to look to 
Americans for marketing expertise has left the door open for the govern- 


ment agencies to get involved. And despite the private sector talk about, 


taking the initiative and doing the job, it has yet to prove that, left to its own 
devices, it can successfully promote and sell Canadian films abroad. 

Driven by the need to get organized for the American Film Market (to 
which French language films are inadmissible) and Cannes, both the 
public and private sectors are running short of time to straighten things 
out. : The editors 


No thanks for this ride 


The following letter was addressed to James 


The grant application was successful 
and I received a major grant of $22,000 
for production of this film which in- 


de B. Domville, Government Film Commis- 
stoner 

I wish to bring to your attention a matter 
in which the National Film Board has 
grossly interfered with an independent 
production being produced with the 
full support of the Canada Council. 

I am writing to you for a clarification 
of National! Film Board policy with regard 
to the productions of independent, cul- 
turally oriented producers. 

In March, 1981, I contacted the literary 
agent of a Canadian author, Alice Munro, 
about a short story titled “Thanks for the 
Ride” that appears in an anthology of 
stories published in 1968. I received 
assurances that the rights were avail- 
able and applied to the Canada Council 
in July to produce a film adaptation of 
this story. 


cluded $2,000 to obtain the rights to the 
short story. We’were concluding nego- 
tiations for the rights with the author's 
literary agent when the grant was an- 
nounced in mid-September, 

The literary agent mentioned in early 
October that a John Kramer from the 
National Film Board had made an inquiry 
about the same story. However, she ex- 
plained that the rights were already in 
negotiation and suggested he pick an- 
other short story instead. The next thing 
we knew, the National Film Board had 
made an offer for this very same story 
and by December 16th they had won the 
rights over us, 

Mr. Kramer of the Ontario Regional 
Studio admits that he went ahead in this 
knowing about my Canada Council 
backed production. He never attempted 


to contact me before or after he made 
his first bid. Moreover, he never an- 
swered any of my Calls to his office until 
after the Film Board had succeeded in 
forcing my production out. 

That the Film Board should know- 
ingly bid against an independent pro: 
duction that has the unanimous support 
of the jury of the Canada Council and 
the approval of its directors, is scan- 
dalous. 

I have met with Mr. Kramer and 
cannot accept his explanations that this 
had been determined by “competition 


‘in the free market.” I do not dispute the 


fact that the National Film Board has 
successfully bid on the rights to this 
story. However, in doing so! believe that 
the Film Board has acted unethically. I 
believe that the National Film Board 
was wrong in knowingly entering into 
competition with an independent pro- 
duction which has’ such substantial 
support from the Canada Council. Un- 
like the Film Board, the Canada Council 
is not a producer of films in itself. It aids 
filmmakers who work in the private 
sector. 

John Kramer's statement and his ac- 
tions lead me to believe that he was not 
acting in good faith. Upon his first inquiry, 
finding that the rights were already in 
negotiation by a Canadian independent, 
he could easily have picked another 
short story. This is what the literary 
agent asked the Film Board to do and 
this is what Mr. Kramer should have 
done. What, at this stage, would he have 
lost by this? 

Instead, he chose to go after that same 
story that I had chosen. For what reason 
is this particular story so important to 
the National Film Board of Canada? If it 
is part of a series on Can Lit, this same 
author has written literally hundreds of 
short stories set in small towns. 

I want to know why did the Film 
Board, fourteen years after this story has 
been published, choose this one story 
among hundreds to film and why did 
they suddenly enter into the scene two 
weeks after the Canada Council an- 


nouncement was made public? Like © 


John Kramer, I recognize that coinci- 
dences can happen. However, as a pro- 
fessional, I know that rip-offs also happen. 
Ideas, especially good ones, do get 
stolen. 

The literary agent told me that the 
National Film Board went. after this 
story as if it was after a multi-million 
dollar deal. ae 

I cannot stress enough how destruc- 
tive this is when regional producers: 
begin acting like mini movie moguls. 
Seven months of meticulous and con- 
sidered preparation by a professional 
artist have been callously interfered 
with. 

I would like to know if it is a policy of 
the National Film Board to override the 
Canada Council in this manner. What 
then is preventing the National Film 
Board from skimming off the ideas it 
wants to film from the Canada Council, 
knowing that an individual artist has no 
means of effectively competing with the 
huge corporate profile of the National 
Film Board of Canada. 

The shame in this case is that itseems 
so totally unnecessary. I cannot under- 
stand why the Film Board producer, 
John Kramer, became so intent on ac- 
quiring the rights to this story after he 
knew that I was already heavily com- 
mitted to filming it. Ihave met with him 
and talked with him but still don’t 
understand what it is about this par- 
ticular story that makes it so important 
to the National Film Board of Canada. 


I want to know whose interests are 
being served here. I’ve heard John 
Kramer's story and I’m not satisfied. 

I want a statement from the National 
Film Board explaining how its actions in 
this case fit National Film Board policies, 


‘ considering that a film of the Alice Munro 


short story “Thanks for the Ride’ was 
going to be made anyway by an in- 
dependent who has the support of a 
federal cultural agency, the Canada 
Council; and considering that it had 
already been in production months be- 
fore the Ontario Regional Studio’s pro- 
duction started. 

Keith Lawrence Lock 


The following response was addressed to 
Mr. Lock on February 10, 1982. 

As Mr. Domville is away until late this 
month, I am replying to your letter of 
January 4th to him. 

You raise several allegations regarding 
the conduct of the National Film Board 
in the matter of negotiating film rights 
for a short story for which you also 
wished to acquire rights. Before res- 
ponding to these allegations, I wish to 
say that the NFB’s policy is one of colla- 
boration and cooperation with the pri- 
vate sector and this is carried out in 
many ways. 

When Mr. Kramer first contacted Ms. 
Munro's agent on October 30th, he had 
no prior knowledge of your interest in 
the subject nor of the Canada Council's 
grant to you in mid-September. Further, 
the agent only informed Mr. Kramer 
that there were two others interested in 
the rights for the story and invited him 
to submit a bid which he did. 

We have received a copy of Ms, Munro’s 
agent's letter to you of February 2nd in 
which it is clear that when Mr. Kramer 
expressed interest in the story neither of 
the first two offers met the terms that 
were acceptable to the author and it 
was only after many discussions that 
the three parties were invited to submit 
their best offer for the author's final 
decision. The author's agent indicates 
that she knew nothing of your grant. 

Our interest in this story began overa 
year ago when we were approached in 
Montreal by an independent filmmaker 
with his project for a film based on an 
Alice Munro short story. We expressed 
interest but had no available funds to 
proceed. The independent producer 
moved to Toronto and approached Mr. 
Kramer at the beginning of September 
with his proposal to adapt to film the 
Alice Munro short story “Thanks for the 
Ride.” Or regional production studios 
across the country are collaborating on 
a series of films to celebrate Canadian 
literature. As a producer in the Ontario 
region, Mr. Kramer was looking for a 
short story set in Ontario and expressive 
of its regional character. 

With respect to your statement that 
Mr. Kramer refused to answer your calls 
prior to receiving the rights, I understand 
that these calls were made to him on 
December 14th and December 18th. Both 
were answered and, at your request on 
December 18th, an appointment was set 
up for yourself, your associate Mr. 
Howard Hacker and Mr. Kramer at which 
point Mr. Kramer responded to your 
concerns, 

In the light of the above, I believe the 
NFB does not deserve censure for its 
conduct in this matter. I believe it was 
handled in a way consistent with our 
policy and practices, 


Reta Kilpatrick 
Assistant Government Film Commissioner 
Planning, Policy and External Relations 
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Paul Donovan returned to Halifax from 
London, England, after completing 
film school there in 1978. Like others, 
he felt the promise of the new climate 
in the industry, and started to work. 
With his brother Michael, a lawyer by 
trade, he founded Surfacing Films, and 
made a first feature South Pacific 1942, 
a surreal comedy set in a Canadian 
submarine during World War II. Canada 
had no subs in World War II. Recently, 
the Donovans have completed their 
second feature Siege, which is in post- 
production in Toronto. At present, they 
are the only feature film producers in 
Nova Scotia. ? 
Cinema Canada: How did Surfacing 
Films come into existence ? 

Paul Donovan: There are a lot of un- 
employed people in Nova Scotia, and we 
were amongst them. We wanted to 


utilize our skills, and my background 


was in filmmaking. We started to work 
at raising money. It evolved slowly, and 
as Ineeded more and more legal advice, 
Michael provided it and became more 
familiar with the mechanics of what we 
were doing ; and after a while we were 
a film company. John Walsh had just 
come back from Singapore or Taiwan, 
where he was working as a diver in 
shark infested waters. He likes Nova 
Scotia because there’s nothing big there, 
he says. Because people sit around and 
drink beer, they're skeptical. He liked 
the challenge of building a submarine. 


John Harkness, Toronto film critic, is a 
former Cinema Canada staff reporter. 
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PAUL 


DONOVAN 


by John Harkness 


Maura O'Connell was not in on the first 
film, she just started recently (as co- 
director on Siege). 


Cinema Canada: Why are you based 
in Halifax ? 
Paul Donovan: We like Nova Scotia. 


. Cinema Canada: What sort of ad- 


vantages or disadvantages do you find 
there ? 

Paul Donovan: The disadvantage is 
that we're off on our own, and that’s 
probably an advantage also. 


Cinema Canada: What about the 
finalend: is it harder toraise moneyin 
the East or perhaps easier because 
you're the only people there ? 


Paul Donovan: I don’t know, because 
we haven't tried to raise money our 
selves. Sometimes we console ourselves, 
saying it's harder because people are 
extremely conservative with what 
money they have. It’s not huge amounts 
in Nova Scotia. They're not cowboys. On 


the other hand, we sometimes think the’ 
other way; that we're in untested. 


waters. 


Cinema Canada: The money for 
both your films has been raised through 
the Capital Cost Allowance. Has that 
been primarily in Nova Scotia ? 

Paul Donovan: Primarily in Nova 
Scotia, but a lot of tax shelter invest- 
ment has been raised there for other 
films. The people who know, know, and 
people inside the financial world will 
tell you what films sold there. It’s a very 
cozy, well-organized, small back-room 
market. We're in a position, if we deliver, 
that we will at least find money for 
future films. We have a structure in 


place that’s very good for us at present. 


Cinema Canada: This structure for 
financing films, does it have to do with 
the fact that you have the creative and 
legal elements combined in a single 
company? 

Paul Donovan: It’s been a good bal- 
ance for us. But my brother won some 
writing prizes while studying law, so I 
think he’s a reasonably creative person, 
and I'm reasonably business-minded, 
I’m intimately familiar with distribution 
contracts, etc., so that we can deal with 
it all ourselves. That helps us cut costs 
and it helps us take a realistic approach, 


Regarding the structure, what we 
have is an agreement with a broker, 
whereby the broker would like to keep 
us going and we have to deliver a 
certain amount of product. The tax 
shelter is an added bonus, but it’s not a 
fundamental part of the agreement. All 
we have to do is make low-budget films 
that make money. 


Cinema Canada: So the removal of 
the tax shelter wouldn’t have much 
effect’on you? 

Paul Donovan: Maybe it will and 
maybe it won't. It certainly makes the 
deal very sweet for an investor. It’s like a, 
net hanging underneath you. The tax 
shelter made the film industry. Films 
started being made when people real- 
ized how the shelter could be sold tothe 
general public, and I don't believe for 
one second that films could have hap- 


pened without it. I don’t know if it will 
die without it; it may, but people are 
much more experienced and level 
headed than in ’77. 


Cinema Canada: What about the 


logistics of working in Nova Scotia? 
How much do you have to import? 

Paul Donovan: Everything. There is 
no35mm equipment for anything, that’s 
all there is to it. But what's the dif 
ference ? It doesn’t matter. It’s as much 
trouble to get a camera for outside 
Toronto to downtown Toronto as it is to 
ship to Halifax. Airplanes take one out in 
two hours. You do have to edit far away, 
and go without certain things, like you 
have to wait two days for rushes, which 
is not a rush. There’s no double system 
projection at all, so you can’t see synced 
rushes. < 


_ 


But there’s a certain ambiance you 
like to have, which tends to happen 
because actors are not local. The acting 
community is not of sufficient size in 
Halifax to supply a complete cast for any 
film. We sort of have an affirmative 
action toward local actors, but we want 
to cast everywhere. 


Cinema Canada: How loyal are you 
to Nova Scotia ? 

Paul Donovan: Oh, there’s no loyalty. 
We don’t have any loyalties. Especially 
me. It’s a matter of pure like or dislike. I 
like living in Nova Scotia. I-like to think 
that in two months I could have a com- 
pletely different opinion. I could have a 
bad experience, it couldrain75 daysina 
row, I don’t know. Los Angeles has 
never had any particular attraction for 
me. It’s a hard question to answer. I 
think it would be bullshit if I said I hate 
Hollywood. 

We have a lot of freedom : producing 
our own films, choosing our.own scripts. 
We have our own nice little close-knit 
family. I don’t think that there’s a lot of 
pretension or a lot of self-delusion that 
we're Hollywood Northeast. We just 
want to make better films and films that 
we sort of believe in and that, at the 
same time, keep us going. That doesn’t 
seem possible in Hollywood. Ifyou want 
to be a big boy, order 2,000 people 
around, work on a huge set and read 
about yourself in the National Enquirer, 
this may be an advantage, but those 
aren’t our ambitions. Being free and 
being lost in a system are two different 
things. 


Cinema Canada: You submitted a 
brief to the Canadian Cultural Policy 
Review Committee that said, in part, 
that in order fora film to qualify for the 


Capital Cost Allowance, it should be. 


budgetted at under §2 million. What 
was the rationale for this ? 

Paul Donovan: My rationale on that 
is very, very simple. You can sell a low- 
budget film to limited markets, so it 
doesn’t have to be Star Wars to make 
its money back. Or, you can make a big- 
budget film that has a Major involved 
from the beginning. And I don’t mean 
‘involved’ because of a little piece of 
paper or a 100-page contract that says, 
‘we're interested in this film, blah, blah, 
blah, with one little escape clause. The 
Majors have to sink money into it. If 
they've sunk money into it, theyre going 
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to have to carry it all the way. But if 
they’re just agreeing to use the film with 
an eye toward distribution, that’s non- 
sense — only the CFDC and a broker in 
1979 would swallow that. 


Cinema Canada: Soinasenseit’san 
argument for revenue guarantees. 
Paul Donovan: If you're going to. 
make a big-budget film, you better have 


me vomit. Personally, I think it’s driving 
staple guns into the heads of the film 
industry. It’s all well intended; but 
basically, as the tax shelter evolved from 
real estate, film was treated as a piece of 
real estate. But it’s not, it’s film, it’s a 
creative medium, it’s an illusion, so you 
have to deal with it on that basis. In the 
end, by all these little rules of checks 
and balances, you’re supposed to come 
up with a good film. The securities rules 
prevent gigantic exploitation by the 
producers, but that was never the prob- 


lem. If the securities commission, from 


the beginning, required that every person 
investing in a film had to be provided 
with a copy of the script, I think some 
of the films would never have been 
made, The average orthodontist has 
gone to university. He. can pinpoint a 
turkey. 

I've read big-budget scripts that were 
completely incompetent. The format is 
even incorrect. That sort of thing is 
pathetic. 


We can never make a film with a public 
issue because of the security commis- 
sion rules, No way. We will never buy a 
completion bond. These are parts of the 
budget that don’t goonscreen. We stand 


revenue guarantees, or else anyone in-~ behind our films. If it’s us or the broker 


vesting in it is nuts. If you make a small 
film, you can go by the script, by the 
enthusiasm and dedication of the peo- 
ple. Even if they err, the limited markets 
— pay-TV, foreign sales — will bring the 
money back. What we argue is that $2 
million is supposed to be the amount of 
money needed to make a fairly profes- 
sional film. At a $2 million price most of 
the money has to be spent on what you 
see. But when it gets up to five, well, 
John Guillermin is suddenly getting 
$785,000... that sort of thing. 

The CCA is supposed to help the film 
industry. I see that as money going into 
the pockets of actors and technical peo- 
ple and art directors, not huge salaries. 
Two million just doesn’t leave room for 
those huge salaries, so if there’s $100 
million available in tax shelter money, it 
might go into 50 films instead of 20, and 
out of those 50, 15 might be good. More 
people working is whatit’s allabout, but 
now We've seen a new vision. 


Cinema Canada: Ah! A new vision. 

Paul Donovan: Anew vision of what 
should have been done. The new rules 
from the securities commissions make 


who put in the money, we'd better finish 
it and sell it. Its our.money. We take 
virtually no production fees up front, so 
we have to do it through private place- 
ments all the time. I think that the 
securities commissions have catered to 
the tiniest proportion of filmmakers 
who make a certain type of film to a 
certain budget, and dealt death to the 
others because the cost of doing a publi 

issue is still prohibitive. ; 


Cinema Canada: So your position is 
less one of nationalism that realism ? 
Paul Donovan: I’m extremely anti- 
nationalist. I hate nationalism. This cul- 
tural thing you read about, it just makes 
my knees give out, it makes me go into 
dead faints. It’s like this committee with 
aKon culture. What's culture ? You take 
two steps back and this is the funniest 
thing you've ever seen. I don’t know 
what culture is, but when I was walking 
in the streets of London years ago and 
saw the punks come out with Mohican 
haircuts, I suddenly realized that 
probably in 100 years scholars will con- 
sider this part of the culture of the’80s. 
But it didn’t come from a committee. A 


British committee defining culture is 
talking about something completely dif- 
ferent which will be forgotten in a few 
years. 

I think that good films can come out of 
a completely free-wheeling system 
provided people with ideas and creative — 
spark can get in. 

Also, and this is an emotional part for 
us, they have to change the policies of 
the Canadian Film Development Corpo- 
ration. 


Cinema Canada: What’s wrong with 
the CFDC? p 

Paul Donovan: TheCFDC should only 
be giving money to new people. It 
would be nice if they could never give 
money to the same person or organiza- 
tion twice. 

If the CFDC put up half the money for 
a $500,000-$800,000 film, and the only 
requirement was that the person had to 
put up the other half (and it couldn’t 
come from themselves or their cousin, 
or uncle), that means they'd have to go 
out to the private market and somehow 
raise that money, ideally from an or 
ganization like a distributor or a tele- 
vision company. Then you would have 
somebody who has had to face the 
realities of the market. Each time, it will 
be a new person who will make a new 
film and four out of five times it’s going 
to be bad, or two out of five. But some of 
the time it's going to be good and 
everytime it's good, they have a new 
person. 

If the film industry's larger, well- 
established organizations, which the 
CFDC is oriented to support, can’t sur- 
vive, they shouldn’t survive. If a film 
company’s going to drop, let it drop. It’s 
got to be survival of the fittest. 


Cinema Canada: You're talking about 
the weak dropping away. Has South 
Pacific 1942 made its money back ? 
Paul Donovan: No. 


Cinema Canada: Is it close? 
Paul Donovan: No. 


Cinema Canada: Ah hah! 
Paul Donovan: Were talking philo- 
sophical arguments. We could be one of 


- the weak that drop away. Well, that’s too 


bad. It’s painful to think this way, but 
that’s our opinion on the film industry. 
What would make us most happy, for 
instance, would be if the CFDC policies 
were written to give huge amounts of 
money to someone in exactly our posi- 
tion. 


Cinema Canada: People who are es- 
sentially regional, small budget ? 
Paul Donovan: Yes. The regional 
thing is great! Sometimes that can be 
used : you're in an underprivileged area 
and that area has been raped for 100 
years. We want something back. Me 
personally, especially. It’s almost a fair 
argument. 

We don’t want it that way. We don’t 
want the regional arts committees to 
have anything to do with what we do. 
We want us to make our money back. 
Maybe .that’s in our heritage, the Scottish 
fear of debt. We’ want to be indepen- 
dents who make films people want to 
see. 


Cinema Canada: You and your breth- 
er also made an application for a pay- 
TV license. Was that an expression of 
raging regionalism ? 

Paul Donovan: Well, there’s nothing 
to talk about, because by the time this 
article comes out, the CRTC will proba- 
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bly have given the license out, and we 
can’t presume what they will say. 

The problem is, we were inspired by 
the “All Night Show” (a late-night, 
Toronto program which featured 
comedian Chas Lawther as ‘Chuck the 
Security Guard, who ran weird old 
video until six in the morning. It is no 
longer on the air). 

Everybody is talking about Canadian 
culture — that program was it, right 
there. Prior to Bob and Doug. This was 
what TV could be. Now, it’s too formal 
and rigid. We could have fun, do some- 
thing really cheap, and most of all, work 
with all those people out there, all those 
nuts who aren’t now in the Canadian 
film industry and are lurking around 
bars. You want them on TV doing some- 
thing-— there’s lots of material out there. 
You need a minor league. 

The CRTC might have felt threatened 
by our application. The danger was that 
they described in their call for applica- 
tions that they wanted something new 
and experimental — things that hadn't 
been on TV before. And we're standing 
there, saying, “Hey, that's what we're 
trying to do, we don’t want to be HBO.” 
But, you can philosophically say that’s 
what you want, but when you actually 
see it staring you in the face, the old 
Canadian government, seeing something 
that could be disorderly... That’s our 


main liability. I think we suffer from _ 


being too non-mainstream. If they did 
give us the license, we'd really enjoy 
ourselves. We would make it the channel 
for things that would never normally be 
on TV. 


Cinema Canada: For instance ? 
Paul Donovan: There have been 
Canadian movies that were very bad. 
We think it might be reasonable to show 
half that movie, possibly the worst parts, 
and then get the people involved in the 
making of it, and they would fill in the 
rest of the story and tell you what went 
wrong. 

The primary motivating factor is that 
it dispenses with the formalities of tele- 
vision, it becomes a sort of FM-TV. The 
high production value associated with 
TV is slickness; throw it away. Good 
technical quality, but make it very per- 
sonal, a little bit loose around the edges. 
The camera might fall over once in a 
while, but still have a good image. 

It would be a national license. No 
regional rage. We're sort of raging 
regionalists. Canada’s a funny place. 
The best thing about Canada is that it’s 
not unified. 

People say Quebec wants to separate, 
Alberta hates Ontario, B.C. looks down 
its nose at the Prairies, it goes onandon. 
I think it’s healthy. That's people. When 
you look at a country like the United 
States, you see everybody's waving the 
flag, marching in bands, and building B- 
1 bombers. That's unity. 

It's bette: tv have a little hysteria and 
people not knowing and not being so 
sure of the country’ values, and dis- 
agreeing. I like the Italian government, 
the fact that they change every few 
months. They say uncomfortable things 
and maybe it affects their international 
credit rating, but these are not particu- 
larly woeful problems. © 
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@ Getting the most for his money, Les Krizsan films the action. Photo: lan McGeagh 


Siege 


The hattle of 
Bay Street 


A man appears in a window of a Halifax 


waterfront tenement with a homemade 
bazooka on his shoulder. There is a brief 
flame from the rocket in the tube before 
it flares off into the night air. An inferno 
of flames explodes on the roof of a 
nearby office building where a sniper is 
perched. 

The Halifax police are on strike, Citi- 
zens are forced to defend themselves by 
their own methods. But wait— two dark 
figures emerge on the rooftop trying to 
douse the flames. Fire trucks and police 
cars encircle the building. 


a 


The strike is over, but the filming of 
Siege ison. ~ 

In Edge City, filmmaking is a preca- 
rious ogcupation, exception made of the 
dubious comfort: provided by the fat 
budgets of training films for the depart- 
ment of National Defense. Feature films 
are as rare here as Atlantic salmon, and 
if the acid memos from Toronto banks 
have the appropriate impact, they will 
destroy the species in the Maritimes as 
well as elsewhere, 

The existence of a film called Siege, 


now in the final editing stage, is defini- 


tely a minor financial miracle. 

After walking in and out’of cynical 
distribution offices around the world 
with its first feature South Pacific — 
1942, Surfacing Film Productions deci- 
ded it better fit its next film to the meat 
market of cinema distribution. 

South Pacific — ’42, a black comedy 


about a wacky Canadian-crewed sub- 


marine in the W.W. II Pacific Theatre, is 
now running opposite a feature about 
the W.W. II Wolf Pack subs in German 


theatres. But distribution was a hard 
battle for lawyer Michael and director 
brother Paul Donovan, the-pair who run 
the show at Surfacing. This time they 
decided a solid action movie had a 
better chance at the low-budget market. 
After auditioning several scripts with 
distribution people, they finally got a 
favourable reaction to Siege. 

The film is a tale of gang murders in 
Halifax during the longest police strike 
in history. The key event occurs when a 
potential victim takes refuge in a run- 
down apartment building on the Halifax 
waterfront. The tenants have to defend 
themselves, Straw Dogs-style, against a 
gang of thugs. 

The Donovans felt they had a viable 
product on their hands, and even though 
the movie financing market looked 
worse than bleak, they hit the broad- 
loomed streets once again. 

They managed to garner 25% of the 


‘funds they needed, but the deadline 


came and went for the final monies to 
be deposited. After some paper shuffling, 
they extended the deadline and ran into 
a broker who felt he.could capitalize on 
a faltering industry. He raised another 


35% and guaranteed the rest. More im-. 


portantly, he put up 10% interim finan- 
cing, which paid a lot of overdue bills. 
All looked rosy, but another Maritimer 


‘in Ottawa, the Hon. Allan MacEachen 


put a damper on the scene with his 
budget. Suddenly the broker was not 
enthused over a high-risk movie invest- 
ment. Michael and Paul had contracted 
all of the actors and 98% of the crew;; it 
was a week before shooting when the 
broker called. 

The game was over. Paul called up all 
the cast and crew — cancel, cancel, get 
drunk 

The next morning Michael shook Paul 
into consciousness and said, “This is 
what we're going to do...” They went 
directly to the broker's largest investor 
and dined him on tea and cookies for 
three hours while they tried to convince 
him of the viability of the project. They 
even produced a letter of guaranteed 
distribution from an L.A. distributor on 
short notice. This particular investor 


has been described as “solid, conserva- 
tive,” but at the end of the discussion he 
was convinced. This was Friday morning. 
He said he would try to get the banks to 
put up the cash on his signature. 

The banks, however, were another 
stumbling block. Recent memos from 
head office had vetoed any film invest- 
ment financing. The investor had to 
muscle them to get the money. After the 
phone conversation with the bank, the 
investor turned to Michael and said the 
bank manager had asked him why he 
was doing it, and he really couldn't 
come up with an answer. Three days 
later the cheque arrived at Surfacing 
Film Productions’ office. The Siege was 
on. 
After their hairy experiences with the 
financing of the film, they were ready 
for the worst during production. Strange 
as it seems, the shoot went off without 
any major problems. It was 17 straight 
shooting days averaging 14 hours per 
day, but the cast and the crew were 
extremely dedicated and averaged 45 
set-ups per day. 

Shooting mostly at night with high 
speed lenses and the state-of-the-art 
Moviecam camera, the main problem 
for D.O.P. Les Krizsan was how to shoot 
an action movie with eight inches of 
depth-of-field. When I arrived on set the 
lighting was such that I had difficulty 
seeing what was happening. It reminded 
me of the gaffers comment on Richard 
Leiterman’s lighting of Goin’ Down 
the Road; — “They should make light 
meters with illuminated dials for cine- 
matographers like Richard.” Les could 
probably use one of those at times. 
However, despite the lack of depth-of- 


field, the minimal lighting approach — 


cuts crew size, lowers equipment ren- 
tals, speeds up production, and adds a 
touch of realism. 

And realism was the underlying con- 
cept during the filming of Siege. The 
special effects had to be good and with 
no money to hire an expensive L.A. 
effects company, the props man, John 
Walsh had to do some improvisation to 
pull it off. He started by finding a some- 
what paranoid gun collector in rural 
Nova Scotia with one of the biggest 
private arsenals in the country. With a 
barn full of automatic weapons to choose 
from, the props department had a field 
day. But at night the machine guns went 
home with an R.C.M.P. gendarme. 

Fortunately, the cast was made up of 
experienced professionals who could 
handle the weaponry. Doug Lennox, a 
veteran of television action shows like 
The New Avengers, played the role of 
the villain “Cabe.” Tom Nardini, a child 
actor in Hollywood who moved to the 
N.Y. stage, plays the lead male role. 
Brenda Bazinet, a Saskatchewan native 
who moved to the Toronto stage plays 
the female lead. The film also features 
Keith Knight and Jack Blum, both of 
Meatballs fame. 


Chuck Lapp ® 
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INDEPENDENT TV PRODUCERS 


‘(MOVING 
AHEAD 


by Bruce Malloch 


When the 100 percent Capital Cost Al- 
lowance was introduced as an incentive 
toward establishing a viable Canadian 
production industry, everyone assumed 
its greatest beneficiary would be the 
feature film industry; almost as an 
afterthought, the write-off was applied 


to television and non-theatrical produc-’ 


tion. Yet the feature film industry on a 
whole has not lived up to expectations, 
struggling with a one-step-forward-two- 
steps-backward approach to creating 
both an indigenous, recognizably Cana- 
dian product and to returning money to 
its investors, while the independent 
production community has used the 
CCA to produce some exciting, quality 
films that are selling abroad. One of 
1981’s most successful productions was 
not a feature film, but a half-hour chil- 
dren’s drama produced by Atlantis 
Films’ youthful triumvirate of Michael 
MacMillan, Seaton McLean, and Janice 
Platt, The Olden Days Coat, which won 
the Bijou Award as best Canadian in- 
dependent production and sold to vir- 
tually every available market. 

Perhaps it’s time some people in the 
industry stopped considering films pro- 
duced for television as somehow second- 
class citizens to films produced for 
theatrical release. While industry sour 
ces estimate that one in25 features has 
returned money to its investors in the 
past two years, nearly all the indepen- 
dently produced television and non- 
theatrical films have generated returns. 


While features disguising Canada as 
California, New York, or Boston have 
failed at the box office, a Canadian 


produced children’s series, The Kids of 


Degrassi Street, which makes no excuse 
its kids are from Toronto, received a 
distribution guarantee from an American 
non-theatrical distributor simply be- 
cause it was good. In terms of steady, on- 
going production, the companies out- 
side the «mainstream of feature film — 
the makers of television films, docu- 
mentaries, shorts, children’s, education- 
al, and industrial films — are this coun- 
try’s film industry. Janice Platt speaks 
for many small independents when she 


says, ‘Feature film is not the pot of gold 


at the end of the rainbow, the be-all and 
end-all of filmmaking.” 

Broadcast structures around the world 
are generally not made to accommodate 
independents, and most Canadian in- 
dependents quickly learn their own 
country is no different. The Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, which buys 
less than 5 percent of its programming 
from independents, is virtually the only 
domestic television market at the 
moment (Canadian pay-TV will be li- 
censed later this year). Non-theatrical 
producers must compete with govern- 
ment-funded film groups like the Na- 
tional Film Board and the Ontario 
Educational Communications Authority, 
whose total budgets exceed any amount 
an independent can reasonably hope to 


Bruce Malloch is the Toronto staff reporter 
for Cinema Canada. 
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raise. This forces the independents to 
sell to foreign markets, which means 
they must compete with international 
production standards. The successful 
independents survive by recognizing 
how their product must be adapted to 
the needs of the marketplace, in either 
television, non-theatrical film, or a com- 
bination of both. 

Whatever their market, one fact of life 
all independents realize is they have to 
be export-oriented to survive. “For the 
Canadian independent, it’s life and death 
to sell abroad. The independents will 
never get 100 percent of their costs from 
licensing to the domestic markets,” says 
Bill Macadam, president of Norfolk Com- 
munications, one of Canada’s largest 
independent television production 
houses. In 1979, Norfolk burst upon the 
Canadian television scene with Connec- 


the television production industry. 

Another high profile television house 
is Primedia Productions, owned and 
operated by Pat Ferns and Richard Niel- 
sen. They formed Primedia in 1981 after 
their corporate backer, Torstar, pulled 
out of their previous company, Nielsen- 
Ferns International. Primedia’s record 
shows a commitment to innovative, 
quality Canadian programming: The 
Wars, which technically remains a 
Nielsen-Ferns property, is an adapta- 
tion of Timothy Findlay’s acclaimed 
novel featuring an all-Canadian cast; 
the company has an exclusive contract 
to adapt National Ballet of Canada pro- 
ductions to the screen; in pre-produc- 
tion for 1982 are Billy Bishop Goes To 
War, starring Eric Peterson, and a mini- 
series of Gabrielle Roy's novel The Tin 
Flute. 


tions ; An Investigation into Organized 
Crime, an exposé of the Canadian under 
world produced for the CBC, which 
aired to high ratings and rave reviews 
for its high quality investigative jour- 
nalism. Since then, Norfolk has pre-sold 
a segment of another series, The KGB 
Connections, for prime-time use to 
ABC, the first Canadian independent to 
make a pre-sale contract with an Ameri- 
can network (and one of the few to 
date); done co-productions with the 
British Broadcasting Corporation; and 
consistently turned out quality enter- 
tainment programming using Canadian 
and international talent. 

Macadam sees Norfolk’s role as a 
catalyst, acting to bring together the 
finest available talent for each project. 
He does not believe in putting a lot of 
people on staff. Like all the indepen- 
dents, Macadam emphasizes the impor- 
tance of teamwork: as president and 
producer-in-chief, he assumes creative 
control, but chairman Kitson Vincent is 
responsible for financial planning and 
development, chartered accountant 
Mark Moore handles cost control through 

. a daily system of computer readouts, 
Paul Kent co-ordinates projects and dis- 
tribution, and Duane Howard serves as 
production manager, on a team which 
has quickly achieved a high profile in 
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As influential members of the Cana- 
dian independent production commu- 
nity, Macadam and Nielsen daily con- 
front the problems which limit the 
independent producers, such as the 
need to sell abroad because of the small 
Canadian market, the difficulty in raising 
financing, and the government regula- 
tions which, whatever their original in- 
tention, hamper viable independent 
production. One essential deal for the 
producer of primetime television 
material is the pre-sale contract. Mac- 
adam flatly states Norfolk won't handle 


a project unless it has pre-sale possibili- 
ties. The reason pre-sales are essential, 
Nielsen explains, is that while indepen- 
dents abroad recover between 75-90 
percent of their costs from their domestic 
markets, pre-sale revenues in Canada 


almost never reach 50 percent; forcing | 


the Canadian independent to rely on 
foreign sales. Their strategy is to pre-sell 
a project to two or more markets, usually 
Canada and at least one foreign market, 
then sell to the rest of the world after the 
film is completed. 

But the whole wide world is not an 
unlimited market for pre-sales, Except 
for pay-television, the American market 
is virtually inaccessible — they don’t pre- 
buy from foreign suppliers as a rule. 
There aren’t many commercially viable 
projects Canadians can co-produce 
with Asian, African, and South American 
television. Australia has its own produc- 
tion industry competing in the inter 
national market. The Canadian inde- 
pendent’s best foreign pre-sale market 
is Europe, where programming demand 
is high, and where Canada has .co- 
production treaties with Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and West Germany. Pre- 
sale funds from Europe can be sub- 
stantial, often amounting to 50°percent 
of production costs. But even in getting 
50 percent out of Europe, the battle isn’t 
over. “The problem is, to the extent pro- 
ductions are tailor-made for Canadian 
and pre-sold European markets, it 
becomes harder to design the program 
for the American markets also,” says 
Nielsen (an after-the-fact sale to one of 
the U.S. networks often puts a produc- 
tion in the black). “Unless Canada starts 


“You cannot sell lowest com- 
mon denominator product 
around the world. That’s 
proven.” 

° —William Macadam 


to pay a larger percentage of the produc- 
tion costs, there will be no more in- 
dependent production industry in 
Canada. We can’t make the industry go 
unless conventional and pay-television 
cover 50 percent of the cost.” 

Nielsen and Macadam both cite the 
advantages Canadian producers have in 
the international market: English ac- 
ceptable to the American audience's 
ear, co-production treaties providing 
money, expertise, and creative input, 
‘and a not-yet-fully-tapped wealth of 
Canadian talent. “People forget that 
Canadians have had a huge impact on 
world television,’ emphasizes Mac- 
adam. “The perception in Britain five 
years ago was that Canadians couldn't 
do drama, yet Sidney Newman, a Cana- 
dian, was in charge of the BBC drama 
department. One-fifth of the American 


television production community in Los | 


Angeles is Canadian, and Canadians are 
behind those American shows ‘import- 
ed’ into Canada. Let’s get them back by 
making. top quality programming and 
selling it around the world.” 


Macadam sees no reason why Canada. 


can’t crack the world television export 
market dominated by the Americans. 
“The USA exports 87 percent of the TV 
seen around the world. They're exploit- 
ing a form of culture absolutely aston- 
ishing in its power. Every production 


we do is seen by 100 million people 
around the world ; 30 years ago, to think 
of reaching that number of people 
would have seemed impossible. As a 
nation, we cannot afford not to be a part 
of this.” Presently, Canada exports less 
television product than Great Britain, 
France, or West Germany, despite its 
market advantage. Macadam believes 
increasing Canada’s television exports 
will not only bring high amounts of 
foreign currency into the country, but 
also will give Canadians a perceived 
image abroad. “Until other people see 
us as different from the United States, 
we will have no perceived identity at 
home,” he says. 

Aware of Canada’s role in the develop- 
ment of high technology, particularly 
the area of satellites, cable television, 
and the Telidon system, Macadam criti- 
cizes Canada’s neglect of the high tech- 
nology explosion’s other factor, the pro- 
duction of software. “There is no sense 
in us being leaders in satellite tech- 
nology if they are going to be filled with 
American television programs,” he says, 
advocating incentives which would en- 
courage Canadian producers to export 
their product and compete with the rest 
of the world as the only way to repatriate 


Canadian audiences, 80 percent of 


whom, he maintains, presently watch 
American programming. : 
“This country launched a great effort 
to establish a feature film industry with 
the expectation that the films would 
take only 10 percent out of the home 
market. Nowhere in the world does the 
home market only equal 10 percent,” ob- 
serves Nielsen, citing this as the primary 
reason Torstar withdrew its backing 
from Nielsen-Ferns. He feels the advan- 
tages of television production over fea- 
ture film are its more controllable costs, 
more predictable returns, and larger 
audiences. “TV is the only sensible way 
to produce. There is a market: the 
demand for popular entertainment is 
insatiable. The world market is an 


‘honest’ one, with only 2-3 buyers in 


each country, allowing a producer to 
reasonably predict his return.” 

Primedia concentrates its production 
on made-for-TV features and dramatic 
mini-series because they are what Ferns 
and Nielsen believe sell best in the 
marketplace. Nielsen analyses the 
market this way : “Single documentaries 
are almost impossible to do. Distributors 
hate them, unless it’s a very hot topic. A 
documentary series must be tied to a 
successful genre, for example, wildlife. 
For some reason, variety just doesn’t 
seem to travel in this country. Drama 
works well in the international market, 
but continuing dramatic series are un- 
likely to be sold abroad.” He criticizes 
the Canadian industry's weak efforts to 
find and develop Canadian talent ; one 
of the objectives of The Wars, he says, is 
to give worthy Canadian talent some in- 
ternational recognition. “We do have 
the stars in this country, but we haven't 
provided them with the vehicles to give 
them an international profile.” 

The independents have three basic 
means of financing projects with their 
investors : tax shelter, pre-sale, and co- 
production. All three systems have their 
difficulties. Co-productions and pre 
sales require producers to raise only 
some part of the total production costs 
themselves, but such guarantees demand 
a proven track record and substantial 
industry contacts at home and abroad- 
things a young independent can’t 
acquire overnight. Since tax shelter 
money must be at risk, a task shelter 
deal often precludes a pre-sale arrange- 


ment, and vice-versa. The tax shelter’s 
biggest drawback is that most units are 
sold from September to December, 
requiring the producer to take out some 
form of interim financing to pay the 
actual costs of production during the 
year. If a production has been shot with 
interim money, and the units in a tax- 
shelter offering don’t sell, the interim 
financier may be left holding equity in a 
film he doesn’t really want. This far-too- 
frequent occurrence two years ago in 


the feature film business left many in- 


vestors sour; but Macadam feels in- 
vestors should not group television 
producers in with the feature film peo- 
ple. “In film, you have to keep re-invest- 
ing in several] films to make money, but 
in television you can turn a.profit first 
time out,” he says, citing television's 
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smaller budgets and cheaper distribu- 
tion costs— about 25 percent. The return 
on television, while not as high as ona 
successful feature, is steady and assured 
enough to keep investors happy. 

_ Both Macadam and Nielsen feel their 
companies have outgrown the tax shel- 
ter as their primary means of financing 
production, and now rely more heavily 
on pre-sale agreements. Says Nielsen: 
“The rule is: if you can pre-sell, you 
don’t need private investment; if you 
can’t pre-sell, you shouldn't go looking 
for it.” But if a project’s shortfall is 
between 15-20 percent, both will use the 
tax shelter as a necessary means of rais- 
ing additional money. Macadam also 
recognizes the tax shelters worth to 
young production companies, stressing 
how it was instrumental in Norfolk's 
early years, until the company had built 
up its track record and co-production 
contacts. 

With a change in the CCA scheduled 
for the end of 1982 (from 100 percent to 
50 percent the first year, 50 percent the 
second), both Macadam and Nielsen 
urge that new incentives be established 
for the independent production indus- 


try. Macadam feels investment should | 


be encouraged in production compa- 
nies, as opposed to individual films, and 
proposes the establishment of a revolv- 
ing pool of interim financing funds, 
cross-collateralized against a number of 
films, with equity in the production 
company offered as an incentive to 
investors. Nielsen would like to see 
government policy require the CBC to 
buy 25 percent of its programming from 
independents, give tax breaks to spon- 
sors of Canadian programming, and 
alter the present Canadian content 
regulations, which now encourage low 
budget production, to encourage more 
drama, entertainment, and variety pro- 
gramming. 

At relatively large scale companies 
like Norfolk and Primedia, Macadam 
and Nielsen essentially serve as pro- 
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ducers — developing projects, raising 
money, and overseeing production. But 
the people in charge of the smaller in- 
dependent houses, MacMillan, McLean, 
and Platt at Atlantis, John Brunton at 
Insight Productions, and John Muller at 
M & M Films, see themselves not just as 
producers, but as filmmakers. It’s the 
very nature of the independent produc- 
tion community not only to make the 
deals, but to make the films as well. 
“That's the fun, going out on a shoot. 
Missing out on that is like missing out on 
the dessert after a meal,” says McLean, 
who thinks of himself as an editor 
before a producer. To produce films in- 
dependently, a filmmaker must be ver 


satile, flexible, and not above the most 


menial task; what David Springbett 
calls “hyphenates” — writer-directors, 


Bee, 
’ 


producer editors, even producer-drivers 
— their function not limited to a fixed 
and limited role. 
__ In Toronto, where many successful 
independents are based, there isa spirit 
of co-operation among the independent 
production community. Everybody 
seems to either be working or have 
worked with everybody else. Last year, 
Atlantis did a co-production with 
M&M, Vincent Price’s Dracula, on 
which all five of the companies’ prin- 
cipals (MacMillan, McLean, Platt, John 
and Henia Muller) produced; Muller 
directed and McLean edited as well. 
David Springbett did the sound on 
another Atlantis project, Chambers: 
Tracks and Gestures. Kit Hood, who 
produces children’s drama, ‘edited 
Springbett’s children’s documentary 
series, The World’s Children. “The 
general philosophy of the small pro- 
ducers is that when one works, we all 
work,” says Heather MacAndrew, 
Springbett’s wife and partner at Asterisk 
Films. “There's a good feeling among us, 
that we’re all in this together.” 
Companies like Atlantis, Insight, and 
M & M have worked hard to earn them- 
selves some financial and creative 
security within a volatile industry, and 
they work equally hard at keeping it. 
They want to continue exploring dif- 
ferent areas of production without being 
overwhelmed by the mechanisms in- 


volved, and know the mistakes which 
can quickly ruin an independent — grow- 
ing too fast, overestimating one’s 
capabilities, and the biggest mistake, 
spending too much money. “We don’t 
want to turn into a film factory,” says 
Brunton. “I don’t ever want to get too far 
from the project. It takes so long to make 
a film that I want to make sure the 
subject matter I deal with is something I 
have a strong feeling for. Right now, I'm 
comfortable with our size. We’re small, 
but still capable of doing a big project.” 

As one of the few Canadian indepen- 
dents to have worked ona contract basis 


_for an American network program, 


Brunton knows both the advantages 
and difficulties of doing big-time work 
on someone else’s schedule. In 1979, 
George Schlatter, producer for NBC’s 


Gold, a three-part series of one hour 
episodes on the history of Canadian 
performers in rock and roll, is being 
financed by the CBC and a corporate 
sponsor, Labatt’s Brewery. Brunton is 
critical of his fellow independents’ deal- 
ing with the networks. “It’s a misconcep- 
tion for independents to think the Cana- 
dian networks have an obligation to buy 
their shows simply because theyre 
Canadian,” says Brunton. “The indepen- 
dents have not been creative enough in 
bringing other people into the deal. The 
networks are open to deals being struc- 
tured in a more inventive way, but the 
onus shouldn't completely be on the 
networks.” 

Right now, the focal point for Canada’s 
independent production community is 
the CBC, which no doubt will continue 
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@ Director John Muller works with Vincent Price’s Dracula: Atlantis/M & M Productions 


Real People and Speak Up, America, 
was impressed with a film Brunton 
had made with Peter Shatalow, Beaver 
River Rat Race. Calling Brunton in 
Toronto, Schlatter suggested they “talk 
sometime” ; Brunton flew to Los Angeles 
the next day, appearing in Schlatter’s 
office that afternoon. “We made the 
deal right there,” Brunton recalls, “a 
handshake, I had a cheque in my hand 
that afternoon, and we began shooting 
the next week.” Brunton and his Insight 
team of Ian Patterson, Cathy Gulkin, 
Ann Mayall, Susan Hutt, and John Brooke 
hit the road for Schlatter, criss-crossing 
North America to shoot short ‘docu- 
mentary-entertainment’ pieces for his 
two shows. “Flying by the seat of your 
pants production,” is how Brunton des- 
cribes the experience, which saw them 
handling such diverse topics as heavy- 
weight skiing and the Love Canal issue 
often in the same week. “As exciting as it 
was, it was frustrating not to be able to 
pre-plan,” says Brunton, After producing 
between 30-40 short films for Schlatter, 
Brunton énded the deal because he felt 
Insight had learned enough. It’s an issue 
all successful independents inevitably 
face, “Do you dig deeper into one area in 
which you have gained a lot of expertise, 
or do you goon to something else ?” asks 
Brunton. “We decided to look for a new 
direction.” 

Brunton’s latest project, Heart Of 


@ McLean, MacMillan, and Platt of Atlantis 


to be an important buyer even after 
Canadian pay-TV is introduced. Often, 
an independent'’s success is directly 
proportional to how well he or she gets 
along with the CBC. John Brunton feels 
the keys to dealing with the CBC are 
both communication and _ patience. 
“Often seven or eight people are in- 
volved in a deal, and each of them has to 
know what's going on. The people who 
get upset with a deal’s progress at the 
various stages of the negotiations don't 
understand the CBC's internal system, 
its checks and balances. Even the most 
powerful person in the organization 
must go through a process that requires 
a lot of other people's input.” Brunton 
stresses the importance of carefully 
planning a project. “A proposal isn't 
even close enough. You must approach 
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them with a project well thought aut in 
all respects, financial, technical, and 
legal. The CBC is an extra-careful or 
ganization ; filmmakers, as a rule, are 
almost diametrically opposed. They 
lean to the spirit of the film, rather to all 
the other details necessary to make a 
deal with the CBC.” 

In April 1980, the CBC created an 
office for independent production, 
headed by lawyer Roman Melnyk, to 
establish an access point for indepen- 
dents. Melnyk’s job is to co-ordinate CBC 
programming with independent pro- 
duction; last year his office bought 20 
series and several individual programs 
for mainstream television use. “I see 
myself as the independent’s advocate,” 
says Melnyk. “I’m not here to make a 
deal off the independent, but to help 

_him with his product.” 

From experienced producers with 
proven track records, to aspirant film- 
makers with an idea but little expertise, 
many people approach Melnyk's office 
proposing everything from a short docu- 
mentary to a network series. Developing 
an idea that Melnyk’s office likes 
generally entails first working it into a 
proposal or script, then examining the 
viability of the production itself - who 
would star, what the market would be, 
where it would fit into the schedule, etc. 
Once this is satisfactory, the producer 
and the CBC negotiate the financial 
package. But Melnyk emphasizes his 
office is not the only place independents 
can make deals with the CBC. “My office 
does not pre-empt or preclude any 
other department head within the CBC 
in their relationship with an indepen- 
dent,” he says. Playing With Time's Kit 
Hood and Linda Schuyler negotiated 
their sale of three Kids of Degrassi 
Street episodes mainly with Nana Har 
court, head of the CBC’s children’s 
department. 

“The critical problem for the inde- 
pendents has been that the marketplace 
has been basically confined to the CBC. 
This obviously creates a_ bottleneck 
effect of a wide range of ideas being 
funnelled into the CBC,” says Melnyk. 
The most obvious difficulty for the in- 
dependents is the CBC’s primary obliga- 
tion to its own creative departments. “If 
a department is planning a series ona 
certain topic, then the independents 
shouldn't expect us to be a market in 
that area,” says Melnyk. The best ad- 
vice Melnyk has for an independent is to 
know the marketplace. “A lot of produ- 
cers have told me they don’t even watch 
TV,” he says incredulously. “You've got 
to know whatis being produced, what is 
on the air, what the broadcasters can 
use, what they can pay for the product, 
where the alternative markets are. 
You've got to know the environment you 
are working in very, very well.” 

An example of a production getting 


the most out of its marketplace is Atlan- » 


tis’ The Olden Days Cost. Budgetted 
under $150,000, it has sold to virtually 
every available market: CBC, Radio- 
Canada, U.S. network, pay, and educa- 
tional TV, TVOntario, Access Alberta, 
and 15 countries around the world. 
Simpson's of Canada has sponsored its 
non-theatrical release ; Air Canada has 
bought in-flight rights for both English 
and French versions; and the federal 
government purchased several video- 
tapes which they gave as 1981 Christmas 
presents to Canadian embassy person- 
nel around the world. Michael MacMil- 
lan of Atlantis says that sales presently 
have returned 60 percent of the produc- 
tion costs from Canada, 20 percent from 
foreign markets, and with the contracts 


Atlantis has made, the production 
should be well into profit by 1983. “The 
lesson we learned is to really do it well, 
give it strong production values, use the 
best talent available — best director, best 
writers, best actors, best crew,” says 
MacMillen. “It really pays off. It gives 
you a production which is marketable 
around the world. You spend more 
money initially, but you're better off in 
the final run.” 

Like MacMillan, John Muller of 
M&M feels that only by producing 
quality product will the production in- 
dustry maintain investor confidence. He 
feels the deal-makers who have charac- 
terized some feature film production in 
the past three years “have left town” 
and now those producers whose con- 
cerns With filmmaking are both creative 
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“It’s ludicrous that the gov- . 


ernment spends so much 
money trying to force feed 
the feature film industry, 
whena small boost to the in- 
dependent market would 
get it so much more in the 


long run.” 
—Jerry McNabb 


and financial should be encouraged. 
“We must turn around the negative 
attitude toward film investment. We 
should not be so feature film oriented, 
not so egotistical as to pressure a film 
into an investor's hands without a mar 
ket,” he says. Creatively, he would like to 
see a return “to the great Canadian 
tradition of drama, documentary, docu- 
drama” before 1978, embodied in such 


films as Goin’ Down The Road and Why: - 


Shoot The Teacher ; to achieve this, he 
believes producers should lower their 
sights financially and produce films 
whose budgets are tailored to their 


anticipated financial return. ‘‘We must 
control content, be able to overlook the 
distribution area, make a marketing 
plan before the film is made, realistically 
check off a film’s potential in the mar 
ketplace,” says Muller. “Producers must 
assure themselves that the property can 
recoup, so as to create new trust in the 
investor market. We as producers should 
find a home market that is realistic, then 
build it from there.” 

Impressed by the solid industry effort 
to convince the federal government to 
roll back the proposed CCA changes 
until 1983, Muller urges the production 
industry to take advantage of the mo- 


mentum. “This effort gives evidence 
that a solid industry is in place,” he says, 
pointing to the $148,445,000 in planned 
production and $56.6 million worth of 
interim financing said to have been at 
risk by the original budget changes. He 
would like to “quickly educate the pro- 
ducers who want to produce this year 
and match them with the investors.” His 
producers education would include 
lessons in tailoring budgets, keeping 
overhead low to compete with the 
market, and sharing the financial risk 


with the investors. He feels strongly that - 


producers and investors should work as 
teams. “If I can’t control a property from 
Ato Z, Ishouldn’t risk only my investor's 
money.” 

It bothers independents when inves- 
tors consider their projects as risky as 
feature film ventures, because the pro- 
ducers feel most of their projects can 
assure investors a steady return over a 
long period of time. Small films may not 
make their investors rich quickly, but 
they do offer them a sound investment, 
according to Playing With Time’s'Linda 
Schuyler; she says many of the 12 to 14 
investors in the Kids of Degrassi Street 
series were offered feature film invest- 
ments, but declined in favour of her 
project, which has already made its 
money back on paper. Michael Mac- 
Millan says Atlantis has had a total of 65- 
70 different investors, including repeat- 
ers, in the company’s history. He claims 
the success of The Olden Days Coat 
raised investor confidence enough to 
allow Atlantis to make Chambers: 
Tracks and Gestures without a big risk. 

But despite the success of Atlantis 
and Playing With Time, not every in- 
dependent has confident investors 
knocking at their door looking for a 
sound deal: a lot of projects still get shot 
on deferred salaries and hope. Eric 
Jordan and Paul Stephens of The Film- 
works have been making film together 
since 1975; they have a good track 


record producing documentaries for 


TVOntario and The Agency For Instruc- 
tional Television in the United States. 
Their 1979 documentary, Running, was 
sold as a 30-minute prime-time special 
to the CBC, while a 10 minute theatrical 
version was financed by Famous Players 
and distributed by Paramount Pictures 
in 1980. When they decided to branch 
into dramatic production in the spring 
of 1981 with A Time To Be Brave, a 30- 
minute project they developed them- 
selves about an Indian family living in 
contemporary Northern Ontario, they 
found the investment market had gone 
cold. 

“We met some very nice people who 
were interested by the film, but said 
they were so badly burned in feature 
film that they weren't going to invest 
anymore,” said Stephens of his long, 
frustrating, and fruitless quest on Bay 
Street. Now in 1982, still committed to 
making the film, Stephens and Jordan 
will finance the picture'themselves. The 
only outside money in the $100,000 bud- 
get is “a little bit of financing’ from the 
federal bureau for multi-culturalism. 
“It's a tense feeling to risk the capital of 
the company, but I feel you've got to take 
those risks,” says Stephens. “We think 
it'll pay off. It'll pay off artistically — it 
will make us grow, It will also pay off 
financially. We think we can make 
money off of it.” Their plan is to shoot 
the footage this spring, then attract a 
distributor or a television buyer; 
Stephens says they already have strong 
interest from the CBC and an American 
non-theatrical distributor. “The main 
thing now is to do the best we can do 


researcher, 


and then show people,” says Jordan. 

To the filmmakers sustaining them- 
selves primarily through the non- 
theatrical market, such as Kit Hood and 
Linda Schuyler of Playing With Time or 
Asterisk’s David Springbett and Heather 
MacAndrew, filmmaking is often morea 
lifestyle than a business. “We chose to 
be small,” says MacAndrew. “We havea 
certain kind of filmmaking we want to 
explore.” Springbett and MacAndrew, 
as the films they made last year reflect, 
are deeply interested in international 
development issues and social con- 
cerns. But financing these projects 
wasn't easy : while The World’s Children 
was financed by private investors, 
Springbett and MacAndrew had to 
sacrifice to make the other two films. A 
Moveable Feast, funded through a grant 
by the Canadian Pediatric Society, had 
such a low budget that both producer's 
salaries were deferred, and Asterisk 
assumed Canadian distribution of the 
film to help recover costs further. Old 
House, New House was partially shot on 
spec (filmed without a guaranteed 
buyer at the producer's risk) in a co- 
production with another small indepen- 
dent, Fichman-Sweete; it wasn’t until 
Springbett had put together a demo film 
that the government departments came 
through with some financing. “After a 
year of writing them letters, memos, 
and telexes and getting nowhere...” says 
MacAndrew. 

Springbett endures the hardships of 
being a small independent because it 
lets him do what he’s always been in- 
terested in, documentary. “When I was 
at the CBC they assigned me to the 
drama department,” he recalls. “I think 
I was the only one in the company who 
wanted to get off the drama unit.” Both 
he and MacAndrew are genuinely dis- 
interested in becoming cogs in the fea- 
ture filmmaking machine; they are 
happy working for themselves, doing 
one big, and maybe two or three small, 
projects a year. If their projects can’t get 
off the ground, they meet ends by doing 
colleague’s films or other media-related 
jobs. “Its definitely not slumming, 
youre using skills you’ve acquired,” 
says MacAndrew, who has worked as a 
interviewer, and _ book 
reviewer between films. “Besides, it’s a 
treat to just work for someone else and 
not have the worries that go with being 
producer or director.” 

At Playing With Time, Kit Hood and 
Linda Schuyler have developed an entire 
production attitude towards children’s 
drama. With writer Amy Jo Cooper, they 


‘have produced tight, and appealing 


stories with characters who are neither 
too good nor too slick but refreshingly 


‘realistic. Their reward has been the 


security of guarantee from American 
non-theatrical distributor Learning 
Corp., which means they can complete 
13 Kids of Degrassi St. episodes (six are 
already in the can or completed). But 
they are determined to do them on their 
own terms: four episodes in 1982, three 
in 1983. “If we had gone the pre-sale 
route, and had to do 13 episodes by the 
end of the year, I have every confidence 
we could do it,” says Schuyler. “But we 
would have had no choice but to be 
more administrative, hire more crew, 
work faster, and we don’t want to do it 
that way.” 

Careful financing, as much as good 
filmmaking, have kept Hood and Schuy- 
ler in production. “We've paid cash for 
every major asset we own,” says Hood. 
The Degrassi St. budgets, now about 
$65,000 per episode, can’t go much 
higher or else the investors won't see a 
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wall and 15 people on staff,” says Hood. . 


e rett turn ; Schuylersays the market simply 
not pay more. “We don't have an 


with carpeting halfway up the 


is “We know work comes and goes. We've 
_ spent summers waiting for money to 


ee 


fallinto place.” Still, when they applied 
_ for their yearly bank loan in December, 


_ with a distribution guarantee anda CBC 
_ sale interest in place, they felt they were 


_ dealing from a position of strength. Yet 
the banks, overextended in feature film 
financing, wanted the company put up 
as security. Hood and Schuyler walked 
out. “It was scary,” says Schuyler. “We 
_had bills to pay, and people back at the 
office waiting for pay cheques, but we 
had to say no.” Hood couldn’t under 
stand the bank's attitude. “For us to go 
under, it would mean Learning Corp. 
would have to go under, which would 


mean Mobil Oil would have to fold.” The 
bank relented and gave them their loan 
without the company as security, but 
Hood and Schuyler both admit they 
were lucky to have been in a strong 
enough position to wait the bank out. 

At the peak of the CCA film invest- 
ment boom two years ago, many small 
independents were putting together 
feature film deals to try to cash in on the 
investor demand. Hood and Schuyler 
admit they consciously avoided that. 
Feeling they weren't ready to make a 
feature film, they saw it not as a good 
business proposition, but a bad creative 
move. They have no regrets. “We're 
aware that we've built something up 
here, and we don’t want to make that 
bad decision that will ruin it. We're at 
the point now where we're in control - 
we can grow and still do the things we 
want to do,” says Schuyler. They plan to 
start a children’s feature in the middle 
of 1983. 

Many of the smaller independents 
would like to see the 100 percent CCA 
retained after 1982 for non-theatrical 
productions. David Springbett credits 
the CCA with allowing Asterisk to break 


_ into the American schoolboard market 
and become a major educational pro- 
_ ducer in the United States. “The small 

_ companies are really the ones who use 


the CCA in its original intention — to give 


| Canadian producers a stepping stone to 


the international market, to help them 
reach a point where they don’t need it 
anymore,” he says. Ironically, the small 
independents have had greater success 
than the feature film industry in cracking 
the features’ most-sought-after market, 
the United States. 

“T tell people if you're going to produce 
independent films, have the U.S. market 
in mind,” says Jerry McNabb of Magic 
Lantern-Films, a Canadian non-theatric- 


al distributor. He points out the Ameri- 


can market for non-theatrical produc- 
tions is $75 million annually, compared 
to $9 million in Canada. But close to $8 
million of the Canadian market goes to 
buying American-product and govern- 
ment subsidized material by the NFB or 
the OECA, leaving barely $1 million for 
the Canadian independents. “Obvious- 
ly, we can make a lot more money off 


@ Two by two: Gerald Durrell gathers tamarins for Ark on the Move by Nielsen Ferns 


them (the Americans) than they can 
make off us,’ says McNabb, noting that 
since the Reagan administration has cut 
back on educational funding, there is 
less American production being done, 
subsequently opening up the markets 
for Canadian independent productions. 

At home, a Canadian independent’s 
product must be among the very best in 
its genre to succeed in the market. 
Where a Degrassi St. episode would 
cost $500 to purchase, says McNabb, an 
equivalent half-hour NFB children’s 
drama would cost $250, and an equiva- 
lent OECA production $30-40. To get 
buyers to pay more, the independent 
must offer them high quality. In Mc- 


Nabb’s opinion, government film. 
groups generally produce average 
material, rarely exceptional product, 


“which means independents who pro- 


producer's track record. Let's 


duce really superior stuff fit the buyer’s 
need. But for people who want to pro- 
duce learning materials on film, forget 
it, there is no discretionary money any 
more.” 

McNabb says some independents ex- 
pect to make more money ona film than 
is possible. He says the return to the 
producer is as low as 18 percent and as 


‘high as 25 percent in the U.S., while the 


Canadian market ranges from 20 to 40 
percent. “A Canadian producer can only 
do a $80-100,000 film if there is a sale to 
television as well,” says McNabb, “only 
the top 2-3 percent can get a return in 
the educational market alone on that 
kind of budget.” He would like to see the 
100 percent CCA retained for non- 
theatrical productions, and also feels 
the independents themselves, not just 
the NFB-based independents, should 


@ William Macadam, head of Norfolk 


have more effect on government policy. 
“I'd like to see the government talk to 
private independent producers and see 
how it can help in exporting film.” ° 

With the 100 percent CCA scheduled 
for change after December 31, 1982, 
companies like Atlantis and Playing 
With Time are preparing for next year 
this year by learning the basics of fi- 
nancing by pre-sale now. According to 
Michael MacMillan, Atlantis will try to 
pre-sell two half hour dramas in 1982, 
“so that next year, when we have to, 
we'll know how to do it.” Playing With 
Time's goal is to cover 50% of their 1982 
production costs through pre-sale 
generated revenue. Says Linda Schuy- 
ler: ‘That's the good thing about this 
year of grace. We can try to do without it 
(the CCA), and if we can’t, we know it’s © 
still there, and we can ease ourselves 
into ’83.” 

But Schuyler adds “I don’t know what 
some of the other small producers are 
doing (about the future). They just can’t 
walk into the CBC and expect a pre- 
sale.” The 100 percent CCA gave most of 
the successful small independents their 
start, and allowed them to reach a point 
where they could support themselves 
not through government regulations 
but by the industry itself. If after the 
elimination of the 100 percent CCA, 
another investment-incentive mechan- 
ism is not put in its place to stimulate 
production in areas outside of feature 
film, it will be very hard for existing 
small independents to grow and new 
ones to start up, since most financial 
packaging would be dependent on a 
hope 
during this year and re-assessment for 
the Canadian film industry, the small 
independent production houses are not 
forgotten. It seems unfair that those 
who stand to be hurt most by the reduc- 
tion of the 100 percent capital cost 
allowance are those who have abused it 
least. 
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by Minko Sotiron 


On Dec. 4, RSL producer Robert Lantos 
called George Mihalka, offering him a 
chance to direct an as-yet-unwritten 
film - a sex comedy, to be made in 
French and based on “Pornobec,” 
Quebec’s own little political scandal. 
Some video technicians had been ac- 
cused of using the equipment at the 
National Assembly to make porno 
films, and although the scandal soon 
petered out, it made good reading 
while it lasted. (“Quebec is the only 
place in the whole world where you can 
have this kind of scandal and have the 
population laugh it off as a great joke 
instead of bringing the government 
down,” comments Mihalka.) 

Having nothing better to do, he went 
down to talk about the movie, got a 
synopsis from Marc Carriére in three 
days, and a script from Robert Geof- 
frion in four. The film was on. 

Scandale was shot in 16 days this 
January, and RSL hopes to have it ready 
for release on April 23, In many ways, 
the film is a throwback to the early 


_québécois films of Denis Héroux, Pierre 


David and Cinépix — films which fea- 
tured acknowledged québécois talent, 
mixed sex with humour, and were 
made for a song. . 

“They ve realized that you can always 
replace money with cleverness, that 
you can add production value to your 
film without having to spend great 
deals of money,” says Mihalka, refer 
ring to his producers whose more 
recent films were big-budget ventures. 
“We learned those thingsin school, but 
most people in the Canadian film 
business never went to film school...” 

Mihalka, having made three features 
in as many years, and still working on 
Funny Movie, is having a good time. 
Whether he is making the films his 
professors would like to see him make, 
and whether his B-movie apprenticeship 
will eventually lead elsewhere, remain 
to be seen, 

Before the recent Scandale project 
was even a glint in anyone’s eye, Minko 


but slick — 


- 


Sotiron spoke to Mihalka about his 
filmmaking experience. 


Film director George Mihalka doesn’t 
apologize for making what can be frank- 
ly termed exploitation films. His first 
feature film, a teen surfn’sun farce 
called Pinball Summer, he describes as 
“Walt Disney with tits and ass.” Clearly 
aimed at the drive-in market, he admits 
the movie was silly ; in fact, in “endearing 
bad taste.” But he says the movie doesn’t’ 
need defending : “It’s meant to do noth- 
ing more than please your eyes like a 90- 
minute Coca-Cola commercial.” 

His second feature film, the horror 


_ flick My Bloody Valentine was clearly 


more ambitious. Released by Paramount 
one year ago My Bloody Valentine is 
about a mad killer miner who terrorizes 
a mining town by murdering its people 
in a number of novel ways. Although a 
fairly typical example of the blood ‘n’ 
gore genre — a Newsweek critic called it 
“schlock shock” — Paramount Pictures 
gave it a big push. : 
“Paramount must have thought we 
had done something right, because they 
made 1180 prints which is close to the 
most copies of a Canadian film they've 
ever printed,” Mihalka notes, adding 
that Paramount backed it with a massive 
advertising campaign. This included 
full-page ads in The New York Times 
and extensive television coverage. In- 


_ deed it was so pervasive that when 


Mihalka was down in Los Angeles, he was 
startled to hear the film’s commercial 
on a taxi radio. 

“There it was on Mecca’s airwaves, 
and for a brief moment, I thought, My 
God we've really made it!” And Mihalka 
and his collaborator, cinematographer 
Rodney Gibbons, could be forgiven for 
thinking they had indeed made it. Unfor 
tunately for them however, although 
Valentine opened strongly in the U.S. 
and Canada, it didn’t appear to develop 
“legs” at the box office. 

Part of the reason for its lack of box 
office staying power, according to Mi- 


~ Minko Sotiron is a free-lance writer and informa- 


tion officer at Concordia University in Montreal. 
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halka, lay.in the advertising campaign. It 
emphasized the bloody nature of the 
film, yet the producers were forced by 
the Motion Picture Association of Ame- 


rica (MPAA) to cut out the most sensa- 


tional gory parts in order to maintain an 
“R” rating. This resulted in the anoma- 
lous situation of many potential film- 
goers being turned off by the threat of 
excessive blood, while the violence afi- 
cionados were left disappointed be- 
cause the expected gory mayhem wasn’t 
delivered. 

It didn’t help, Mihalka notes, that the 
cuts also weakened the story line. 
Moreover, strict deadlines exercised 
by the producers, who in turn were 
pressured by the distributors, also stifled 
the film’s creative potential. He gave an 
example of how tight this control was: 

“In one scene — basically consisting of 
an action shot which took place in the 
miners’ shower room — the showers are 
all on, and the killer has already mur- 
dered the girlfriend of a miner who has 
temporarily left to get some beer. When 


. the miner returns and he sees the girl,, 


we Cut away from the corpse to shoot 
him dropping the beer. We stay on the 
sixpack as it hits his feet. He doesn’t 
react. We keep the camera at his feet 
long enough to show the water that’s 
swirling at his feet slowly turn red with 
blood. 

“That shot wasn’t on the shooting 
schedule. Once the producers saw the 
rushes, I was questioned about spending 
time shooting a six-pack. Yet when we 
were forced to do the cuts it was the - 
only shot left. 

“Although we made the film the dis- 
tributors asked us to, they, however, | 
completely misread the MPAA, which © 
was stricter than they had expected. To 
Satisfy its standards and avoid an‘X’ 
rating, we were forced to make over 30 
picture cuts in a week. Anyone who has 
ever made a film knows what that 
means. The result was a completely 
different picture.” +e 

Yet, Mihalka doesn’t want to appear 
full of sour grapes. No regrets, he says. 
“We all knew what we were getting into. 
We agreed to make a formula film in 


a 


Vv 


€ | 
impossible conditions and under an 
impossible schedule.” 

‘Impossible’ meant having only six 
months to complete the film, from story 
idea through scriptwriting, shooting, 
editing to finished product. “And this 
included having to direct 60 people ina 
mine 800 feet underground.” Moreover, 
he wasn’t helped much by the fact that 
the abandoned Cape Breton mine they 
had chosen as their location had been 
prettied up by the townspeople in a 
misguided attempt to help to film- 
makers. 

“They had cleaned. the mine and 
painted it with bright red and white 
colours. We had to go back and make the 
mine grungy so it looked like a real 
mine,” he recalls. 

My Bloody Valentine turned out to be 
a polished, professional-looking movie, 
which even Montreal Gazette critic 
Bruce Bailey admitted when he wrote: 
“... at last Mihalka has shown us that he 
can make a movie.” 

_ Mihalka doesn’t want to make another 

horror movie, even though he would 
have no trouble finding another such 
project. “I don’t want to be cast as a 
horror movie director,” he says, adding 
that something in the future he wouldn't 
mind making another horror movie, but 
only on his terms. 

In spite of some of his negative expe- 
riences working on the two feature 
films, he admits he is grateful for being 
able to work on them so shortly after 
leaving film school. In 1979, he was only 
a couple of years out of Concordia Uni- 
versity’s film production program when 
Jack Murphy of Criterion Films offered 
Mihalka the chance to direct the $750,000 
Pinball Summer. Apparently, Murphy 
decided to pick Mihalka and Gibbons on 
the strength of their prize-winning short 
film Pizza to Go, a spoof of genre films. 

The plot of Pinball —two high school 
buddies pursue two sisters in competi- 
tion with a motorcycle gang — was light- 
weight, generally a vehicle to get as 
many sight gags as possible. (The film 
was re-released last summer under 
the title Pick-up Summer.) The essential 
thing for Mihalka was that he gained 


valuable experience in learning how to ° 


work on a tight schedule and within a 
strict budget. 

“There’s no way you can learn in a 
university all the things you'll need to 
know for a large-budget film. Also, you 
have to experience an attitude change. I 
don’t think there’s anyone who can 
walk out of university and carry on 
where he left off. For instance, if you're 
making a film as a student there’s no 
way you can rent a crane for a certain 
camera angle. They cost at least $500 a 
day. You might figure out a way to tie a 
camera to a rope and hoist it up but you 
can’t do that on a feature film. You have 
to do things quickly and get them right 
because every mistake is very, very cost- 
ly.” 

For Mihalka, the jump to the $2 million 
Valentine was even greater than the one 
from school to Pinball. The scale and 
the stakes were much higher he ex- 
plains : “Before, Rodney and I were like 
Triple A league baseball players. Now 
we had been called up and were in the 
big leagues. And we knew we had to 
produce because this would probably 
be the only chance we'd get.” 

Luckily for him the experienced hands 
of Cinépix producers John Dunning and 
André Link steadied him, for as he 
admitted, “I literally had to learn on the 
job. We were forced to make those films 
because they represented the only 
chance IJ had to make a film. Rodney and 
I weren’t interested in being starving 


artists. You have a choice: either you 
make films for the National Film Board 
which no one sees, oryou make films for 
someone else. And in Canada, Link and 
Dunning are the only ones willing to 
give people a chance to make films.” 

Mihalka also points out that if Francis 
Ford Coppola and George Lucas could 
make exploitation films (for Roger Cor- 
man’s American International Pictures), 
then so could he. “We don’t have rich 
backers like Jean-Luc Godard did. Make 
no mistake about it, he’s a prostitute like 
the rest of us. ; 

“As long as you're going to get used, 
you might as well know who's doing it, 
and get paid for it.” If this sounds like 
prostitution, Mihalka doesn’t deny it. 

“I'm going to learn the craft by making 
films for other people, After a while, 
Rodney and 1 will be able to make films 
we Can really be proud of — commercial- 
ly viable films that are entertaining yet 
have a serious message.” 

Making visually-exciting, slick films is 
the goal Mihalka is aiming at. “We 
probably make the most American-look- 
ing films in Canada,” he says, explaining 
that it’s important that Canadian films 
look good since theyre going to be 
measured by American technical stan- 
dards. 

“Canadians are bombarded by Ameri- 
can films which are the world’s slickest. 
That’s the look they’re used to seeing. 
Until a few years ago, most Canadian 
films were visually incompetent. And 
whenever a.Canadian filmmaker did 
become professionally competent, more 
likely than not, he’d be on a plane to 
Hollywood, Rodney and I are the only 
ones to have achieved a degree of visual 
excellence without leaving the country. 
Our aim is.to make our films as slick as 
American ones. There’s nothing wrong 
with making films that are easy on the 
eyes and professional-looking.” 

‘Paradoxically, though, Mihalka is quite 


. the Canadian nationalist, pointing to the 


fact that his movies have had 100%Cana- 


Nothing succeeds 
like excess 


Hollywood loves nothing more 
than success. If Star Wars makes it 
big, then churn out imitations in the 
hope of tapping into the box-office 
gusher. This was the impetus behind 
the making of My Bloody Valentine. 

Stephen Miller, an ex-owner of a 
reportory cinema in Montreal and 
the producer of Hog Wild, conceived 
the idea ofa horror film about a small 
mining town on St. Valentine’s Day. 
He approached Cinépix producers 
John Dunning and André Link who 
in turn approached Paramount Pic- 
tures with the idea. 

Since Paramount had a smash 
financial hit with its film Friday the 
13th, it thought it had a second 


“Take the film Metamorphosis which 
won a prize at Cannes. It was a student 
film and had it been American, Barry 
Greenwald would have been given a 
break. Yet here why hasn’t anyone seen 
it, and why hasn’t it been on TV ?” 

Mihalka recalls what he learned at 
the1981 Wim Wenders film workshop he 
attended in Montreal. “I was sick with 
envy at how the German government 
supports their filmmakers. I wish I 
could go to a TV network with an idea 
and then be guaranteed 50% of a budget 
and guaranteed screening on TV in 
three years as they do in Germany. No 
wonder their film industry developed 
so quickly. 

“T could easily find hours and hours of 
good film work in the last five years 


@ Laying it on thick, Sylvie Boucher and Gilbert Comtois in Scandale 


dian content from cast to crew — although 
both films had to pretend to have Ameri- 
can locales. They were also completely 
shot in Canada. And he didn’t use 
“used” ex-Canadian actors. “Our biggest 
name was Don Francks in Valentine ; 


‘for the rest of the casts, I used unknown 


actors,” he says. 

He wishes that the narrow, provincial 
Canadian attitude towards film would 
change. “It’s alright to make documen- 
taries in Canada,” he says, “but other 
wise, entertainment is a dirty word 
here. Canadians just don’t respect it, nor 
do our institutions. Why aren't the CBC 
and CTV showing more Canadian 
films ? 


that’s far superior to most of the crap 


they show on T.V. Both Canadian net-- 


works should be forced by law to sup- 
port, develop and show a quota of Cana- 
dian films. 

“There’s no a way we're going to 
develop a Canadian film industry until 
Canadian filmmakers can make their 
own films through direct grants and not 
have to account to the dentists and 
doctors who are now encouraged by the 
Canadian Film Development Corpora- 
tion to back films. Right now all we're 
doing is wasting tax dollars to produce 
second-rate films made by ex-Canadian 
hacks and actors.” 

At the moment, Mihalka is engaged in 


chance to duplicate the millions it 
had earned. The distributor was also 
mindful of the success of Halloween 
~ another horror film which used a 
significant day as a theme — and 
thought a film on St. Valentine’s Day 
was extremely exploitable. 

Says Mihalka, Paramount wanted 
the film to be so gory that “it would 
make Friday the 13th look like a Sun- 
day School picnic,” and they were in- 
sistent that the bloodshed consist of 
“creative kills.” The deal was con- 
summated in July, 1980, and Para- 
mount stipulated that the film be 
ready for release on St. Valentine’s 
Day, February 14, 1981. 


a new film project, very different from 
My Bloody Valentine. He’s developing a 
script for a Canadian comedy tentatively 
titled Funny Movie Eh ? It’s being writ- 
ten by Tony Hendra, Sean Kelly and Ted 
Mann of National Lampoon fame. Backed 
by Jack Murphy of Criterion Film and 
Andrew Alexander of Second City, the 
film is to have a budget of $2 million. 
According to Mihalka, Funny Movie, 
Eh ? is going to be aspoof on genre films 
based on his earlier Pizza to Go. 

Mihalka came to his interest in film 
gradually, His family emigrated to 
Canada from Hungary in 1956 and he 
followed them in 1961. After high school 
in Montreal, he enrolled at Sir George 
Williams University (now Concordia 
University), earning a degree in English 
literature in 1973. While teaching at his 
high school during the day, he was 
studying for a Master's degree in educa- 
tional technology at night at Sir George. 

Increasingly, he became interested in 
film work and eventually enrolledin the 
university’s film production program, 
graduating in 1977. While at university 
Mihalka and partner Gibbons made 
many short films, several of which won 
awards at various international festivals. 
Their November 3, a 30-minute dramatic 
film, won the “Mention de Qualité” at 
the Tours International Film Festival 
and their documentary Thin Film Tech- 
nology won awards in science film festi- 
vals in Hong Kong and Toulouse. In 
Canada, their short experimental film 
Claustro won the Kodak film award. 

Upon graduation, Mihalka and Gib- 
bons formed the Sloth Film Corpora- 
tion. They continued to produce films, 
while working as free-lancers in the 
Montreal film industry in positions 
ranging from production assistant to 
cameraman. During this period, they 
made several commercials, industrial 
films and documentaries, most notably 
The Agony of Jimmy Quinlan for the 
National Film Board. 

Now making it as a director, does 
Mihalka have any advice for young film- 
makers ? 

“The best way to get started in this 
business is to learn to make good coffee. 
I started in features serving coffee on a 
certain producer's film and year-and- 
a-half later I was his director. 

“After that, learn to sweep floors. Use 
your own initiative — you have to make 
your own breaks.” @ 
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by Kevin Tierney 


On a recent visit to New York we found 
ourselves in a 52nd Street Chinese res- 
taurant. Two members of our group 
spoke fluent Chinese with Taiwanese 
accents, and before the soup had arrived 
they and the waiter were discussing the 
relative merits of unifying the island 
with the People’s Republic. Further into 
the conversation our friends pointed to 
us and told the waiter we were going to 
China. His face started to beam. When 
he heard we were Canadians, the smile 
broadened even further: “The doctor, 
the doctor,” he said. “Bethune?” I re- 


plied. “Yes, yes, Canada is the number 


one friend of China in the world.” 
Well, there may be some truth to that, 
and if anybody is trying to validate our 
waiters assessment of Canadian/ 
Chinese relations, it’s the National Film 
Board, where the People’s Republic 
appears to have become the new fron- 


“We feel that some small progress was 
made, but only time will tell whether our 
productions will ever be widely seen by 
what is potentially the world’s largest 


audience.” 


—André Lamy, National Film Board 


tier. For example, what other topic 
could have spawned seven documen- 
taries in the last two years alone, and led 
to official visits to China by the last three 
film commissionners, plus exchanges of 
all sorts ? 

Relations between the NFB and China 
go back even further than the existence 
of the People’s Republic. Norman Mc- 
Laren spent time there during the ‘tran- 


er eS 
Professor of English and cinema, Kevin 
Tierney has just left Montreal to teach Eng- 
lish at Lanzhou University, Gansu Province, 
in the People’s Republic of China. 
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‘sition’ period between the departure of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the coming to 
power of Mao Tse-tung. Grant McLean 
shot a film in 1946 about wartorn China 
{a copy of which was presented to the 
China Film Development Corporation 
during an official visit in 1977 — and they 
were most impressed). 

The more recent history of the NFB 
and China, however, begins in 1973 with 
Sidney Newman’s visit. Newman, who 
was then the commissioner of the NFB, 
was the first person to introduce the 
idea of a film exchange between the two 
countries in order to promote friend- 


ship. It took almost two more years fora 
second official visit (1975) but by then, 
culture and friendship had taken second 
place to commerce and distribution. On 
this particular visit the Board was 
represented by Janis Stoddart and Paul 
Courtice who handled distribution in 
Asia. They met with China Film Corp. 
employees to follow up on NFB films 
which had already been purchased 
through the Canadian embassy in Lon- 
don. The problems encountered then 
continue to frustrate even today. “Be- 
cause were a government agency, we 
get to see the people who work for the 
government department-— which accepts 
free films from embassies, etc. — and 
they won't introduce us to the people 
who do the buying,” Courtice explains. 


@ Masters on their 
own land, the people 
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The next visit to China was led by 
André Lamy in 1977, the second com- 
missioner to make the trek. “The purpose 
of the visit was threefold: 1) to gain 
public exposure for NFB films in China ; 
2) to obtain permission for an NFB crew 
to make two or three documentaries in 
China, and 3) to make a contribution to 
the continuation of good relations be 
tween Canada and China. We feel we 
were successful in this latter objective, 
and we were definitely successful in the 
matter of getting permission to film. As 
for the first objective, distribution of 
NFB films in China, we feel that some 
small progress was made, but only time 
will tell whether our productions will 
ever be widely seen by what is potential- 
ly the world’s largest audience.” (Report 
on a Visit to the People’s Republic of 
China by a Delegation from the National 
Film Board by André Lamy). 

The key phrase is, of course, “the 
world’s largest audience,” and it was 
certainly this point that the present 
commissioner, James Domville, had 
uppermost in his mind in 1980 when he 
went to China. 

Reflecting both the changes in China’s 
own sense of itself, as well as our 
domestic situation within the film in- 
dustry, Domville invited along Claude 
Godbout, then president of |’Association 
des producteurs de films du Québec, 
and Pat Ferns, the president of the Cana- 
dian Film and Television Association. 
This was the first time official represen- 
tation from the private sector had been 
present, and according to Fern’s report, 
it was at least a step in the right direc- 
tion : “While the tangible benefits in the 
short term may not be all that great, I felt 
it was an important initiative for the 
film commissioner to include private 
sector representatives on what in the 
past have been exclusively NFB delega- 
tions.” 

The “tangible benefits” relate to the 
sale of Canadian-made feature films 
and television shows. The current Chi- 
nese policy towards foreign film pur 
chases is to buy selected and pre- 
screened films for anywhere from 
$15,000 to $35,000, claiming both theat- 
rical and TV rights. (There is one TV for 

every 800 Chinese. Not exactly big box 
office.) Domville, however, keeps trying 
to convince Canadian producers of the 
importance of just getting the Canadian 
product into the country, as an invest- 
ment in the future when it may be 
possible to receive royalties. Consider 
the possibilities of widespread distribu- 
tion at even a penny a head! The NFB 
might look forward to selling its own 
films for cost recovery purposes, while 
the private sector could collect an awful 
lot of pennies. 

But in a private sector that can hardly 
cope with a short term that seems to be 
getting shorter all the time, now is not 
the most auspicious moment to be trying 
to interest Canadian producers in the 
long term — to say nothing of the long 


distance, Still, Domville’s enthusiasm - 


for the idea remains strong. Clearly, he’s 
been bitten: after two visits, he’s already 
hoping for a third and he speaks of 
China in terms usually reserved for very 
special places. Under his stewardship 
Canadians have shot films in China and 
Chinese crew shot four documentaries 
here. There will soon be a four-city tour 
_ of Chinese-made features that will be 
screened for the public, and to recipro- 
cate, China will host a Canadian film 
_ week probably in the spring of 1983. 
_ Future plans call for an exchange of 
- animation artists as well as other ex- 
_ changes for purposes of exploring com- 
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mon ground in everything from film 
archives to distribution. : 

Domville admits that the process is a, 
long and often tedious one — even by 
NFB standards the Chinese bureaucracy 
appears overwhelming - “... but the 
potential benefits of such efforts make it 
all worthwhile.” The immediate reper- 
cussions of official delegation visits, and 
other signals coming from China, if 
never completely clear, do point to an 
even brighter future — at least in terms of 
‘cultural exchanges’ if not sales. (In fact, 
according to Paul Courtice, NFB film 
sales are down from those of 1979, but_ 
he attributes that to the ‘hard currency 
problems the overextended Chinese 
are presently facing.) 

The most obvious benefit of all these 
diplomatic and official overtures are the 
films about China that have been pro- 
ducedin the last few years. In each case, 
the films came as a direct result of the 
NFB commissioners’ visits. Newman’s 
visit in 1973 paved the way for Glimpses 
of China, directed by Marcel Carriere. 
As its title suggests, the film reflects the 
excitement felt by one of the first crews 
given access to China's big cities and 
model institutions. Les Rose followed 
the University of British Columbia 


hockey team, the Thunderbirds, on 
their visit and produced Thunderbirds 
in China. 

Subsequent to André Lamy’s visit and 
part of the China-Canada exchange pro- 
gram of film crews, Tony Ianzelo and 
Boyce Richardson obtained permission 
to go and live in China for an extended 
period of time and they produced three 
films: China — A Land Transformed, a 
half-hour documentary, remains an in- 
teresting document about an exemplary 
commune. Although full of the Maoist 
myth, it offers an interesting comparison 


‘between pre-1949 China and what has 


come to be called the ‘middle Mao 
period’. 

North China Commune (an edited 
version of this film was done for tele- 
vision and retitled Wuxing People’s 
Commune) and North China Factory 
were the other products of that stay in 
China but are of more interest today as 
historical documents. Long-time China 
visitor and observer, Paul Courtice 
remarks, “If you see a film about China 
more than a month after it’s shot, it’s out 
of date.” Ironically, one of the world’s 
oldest civilizations is for today’s film- 
makers elusive and everchanging. Add 
to this the cliché of inscrutability, and 


The times they-are-a-changin’ 


About a month before Christmas we 
received a RUSH telex from the Central 
Broadcasting Administration saying es- 
sentially, “We've got money and we 
want to buy films.” The request came to 
us through Cultural Affairs in Ottawa. 
They, in turn, asked the CBC, the private 
sector (through the CFDC}, and us. We 
sent Mon Oncle Antoine ; First Winter; 
One Man; J.A. Martin, photographe ; 
and Drylanders. 

But what's interesting is the reason 
for the Chinese request. They have just 
started advertising on TV to encourage 
consumerism among the peasantry. The 
peasantry, however, weren't buying in 
response: they didn’t like the program- 
ming so they didn’t watch the ads. Asa 
result we get to sell them Mon Oncle 
Antoine, not because the Chinese are 
dying to see a Québécois film, but be- 
cause the state wants people to watch 
the five minutes of commercials during 
each broadcasting hour. I still don’t 
know if they actually bought anything.” 


Paul Courtice, NFB Representative 
— Pacific and Northeast Asia. 


@ The terraced hills, 
the timeless labour 

in China, 

A Land Transformed 
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you really have to hope for beautiful 
images, because the content is at best an 
approximation ofa given momentin the 
history of a country that continues to 
reel from the implications of the phrase, 
‘change for the sake of change’. 

The most recent NFB films on China 
were shot in late 1979 and premiered as 
a trilogy at the 1981 Festival du nouveau 
cinéma in Montreal. Collectively, they 
are called Guy Dao —- On The Way, but 
each film has been designed to be 
viewed on its own. Part I, Station On The 
Yangize, introduces us to the train sta- 
tion in Wuchang, a city of four million 
people in central China. But instead ofa 
traditional approach, that of the studied 
and tightly structured documentary 
narrated from the reflected past-tense 
(e.g. We were then taken to..., etc.), there 
is a strong sense of the present tense. 
The camera serves as a visual narrator, 
looking relentlessly at everything it can, 
while simultaneously trying to maintain 
a low profile. Interviews abound: any- 
one willing to speak is spoken to and 
every single word of the exchange, in- 
cluding repetitions, is recorded and 
translated. (Prints of the original ver 
sions of these films can be obtained 
from NFB libraries.) : 

Dufaux works hard at humanizing his 
subject matter by focusing on individuals 
and following the drama, or lack of it, in 
their everyday lives ; thus avoiding that 
traditional pitfall of Westerners looking 
at China and treating people as masses.- 
We come to understand a great deal 
more about Chinese life by watching a 
railway employee's retirement party, 
and then seeing his daughter's initiation 
into the job as her father’s replacement, 
than we would learn from some kind of 
pseudo-sociological reading ofrelations 
between the generations in China. The 
pace of the film is closely aligned to the 
pace of the daily life it’s trying to capture, 
and one senses — in all of these films— a 
conscious attempt to dispel romantic 
and exciting’ notions about China in 
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favour of looking at things that are 
extremely ordinary. 

Part II is called Round Trip to Beijing 
and is exactly that: a three-day return 
trip from Wuchang to Beijing (1200 km 
each way). Here, too, we watch people - 
Team no. 6, a group of women employed 
to serve the passengers’ needs as sort of 
conductor/stewardesses (they punch 
tickets, pass out playing cards and 
comic books at the beginning of each 
trip, and lead the passengers in the 
mandatory daily exercise routine). Ul- 
timately, this is the least successful of 
the three films for we’re never quite 
sure where the director's interest lies : 
is it with the train itself, the notion of 
mobility within China, or the young 
train employee we follow home once 
back in Wuchang, where she’s asked 
about her savings account and her TV 
set? 

The most ambitious film is the last, 
Some Chinese Women Told Us. Watch- 
ing the first two films, one is struck by 
the number of women employees in- 
volved in all aspects of running the sta- 
tion and the trains. This prepares us for 
the third film. The style remains con- 
sistent. There is a feeling that the crew 
hung around until they heard of some- 
thing interesting about to happen — in 
this case a wedding, and a working 
wife's visit to her soldier husband, 
whom she sees two or three times a year 
— and then went off to film it. 

Basically, itis the story of seven women 
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“Anyone willing to speak 
is spoken to and every 
single word of exchange... 
recorded. . .” 


@ Workers at the end of their day 
in a North China Factory 


— 


Gilley, 


who work together loading and unload- 
ing trains. We see them at work during 
the night shift, at home in their dormi- 
tory, and marching to work single file. 
Although they all appear to be speaking 
freely, nobody ever says enything that 
goes against current policies. For exam- 
ple, everyone talks about their roles in 
precisely the same way-“Our duty is to 
serve the people and the state” ; and in 
response to questions about children, 
absolutely everyone says that one is 
enough. 

The tone ofall three films is that ofthe 
intelligent and inquisitive tourist, who 
is interested in everything and unafraid 
to ask questions, Those hoping for in- 
vestigative reporting, however, should 
look elsewhere. Only in the last few 
moments of the final part of the trilogy 
are we exposed to anything like ‘hard 
questions’ — Where did you learn your 
ideology? Where did you learn to put 
serving others ahead of your own ambi- 


‘tions? a young woman is asked in a 


quiet one-to-one interview. She has a 
great deal of difficulty understanding 
the question, and her obvious discomfort 
is affecting. But instead of being grateful 
for. the kind of question I-thought I’d 
been waiting to hear for more than 
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three hours, I was offended by the 
almost aggressive nature of it. That was 
when I realized how well Georges Du- 
faux had succeeded in taking me‘on the 
way to understanding a little more 
about China and the subtleties of a won- 
derful style of documentary filmmaking 
which reaffirms that it is still possible to 
show and not to tell. 

Finally, it would be unfair to conclude 
a discussion of the NFB and China 
without mentioning Tom Radford’s 
excellent film, China Mission — The 
Chester Ronning Story, produced by 
the NFB’s Prairie Region in co-operation 
with the Alberta Department of Educa- 
tion. It would be equally unfair to treat 
this film as yet another NFB film on 
China. 

For anyone interested in any or all of 
the following, this film is a must-see: 
Canada, heroes, 20th-century politics, 
the-stuff-that-makes-the-west-the-west, 
missionaries, diplomacy, education, 


How-to-age-with-grace-and-dignity, his- 
tory, socialism, even the history of pho- 
tography and filmmaking. And believe it 
or not, the context for all of this is a 
mission in China. 

China Mission is simultaneously a 
biography and the autobiography of 
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Chester Ronning. Born the son of a 
Norwegian father and an American 
mother in his parents’ mission in China,. 
Ronning’s life was full of the stuff of 
which heroes are made: horse-breaker, 
homesteader, diplomat, politician and 
teacher. Using archive material, docu- 
mentary footage and Ronning’s personal 
mementos, Radford has woven a portrait 
of the man and his time. In that sense 
China Mission is a beautifully filmed 
history course, full of humanity but 
never sentimental or nostalgic. 

In its quieter moments, as we move 
through the sepia-toned stills, to black 
and-white shots, to film, and finally to 
color, we discover that we are watching 
a love story. The love story of a gentle 
man who will never outgrow his boy- 
hood memories and dreams, who feels 
committed to leaving the world a better 
place in which to live, and who keeps a 
large part of himself reserved for the 
first world he knew, China. Thus, it is 
touching and amusing to see him visiting 
his old friend Chou En-Lai in 1971 and 
inviting him to Alberta for some “good 
old-fashioned Chinese food.” 

When Ronning quotes an old Chinese 
proverb we are reminded of why Rad- 
ford’s film, and those of Dufaux are 
important : “Live until you're old. Learn 
until you're old.” -~ @ 


REVIEW 


Tom Radford’s 
fo] a 
China Mission: 


The Ghester 
Ronning Story. 


In a small white house, in a small white 
town in Alberta, lives a great man. Here, 
Chester Ronning-— statesman, missiona- 
ry, schoolteacher, cowboy — is at home. 

Ronning lives famously in the agricul- 
tural community of Camrose, in the 
shadow of China. His life’s work done, 
he languishes quietly, like an old chester 


field in a hotel lobby, offering inspiration 


and comfort to anyone who happens by. 

In 1980, the National Film Board’s 
production studio in Edmonton released 
an hourlong documentary entitled China 
Mission: The Chester Ronning Story. 
The film introduced this outstanding 
Canadian to most ordinary Canadians. 

China Mission was directed by Tom 
Radford who also acted as co-writer 
with the late, legendary Stanley Jackson. 
Radford’s task was unenviable, consi- 
dering the enormity and variety of Ron- 
ning’s life experiences. China Mission, 
in order to succeed, had to take a 
century of tumultuous history and put it 
on two reels. 

Chester Ronning was born in 1894, in 
the ancient walled city of Fancheng. He 
was the first non-Chinese to be born 
there. His parents, Lutheran missiona- 
ries, were quick to adopt the local cul- 
ture. Young Chester grew up speaking 
Chinese as a first language, Norwegian 
as a second and English a poor third. He 
was fed from the breast of a Chinese 
milk-mother and in every way, except 
appearance, was your average kid on 
the block 

This was the boy who would be 
Canada’s first Ambassador in Peking, 
High Commissioner to India and spe- 


cial U.S. negotiator in North Vietnam. He 


would also become a founder of the CCF 
(Commonwealth Cooperative Federa- 
tion) and a prophetic voice on the side of 
Chou En Lai and Mao Tse Tung. 
Ronning and his family were forced 
to flee China, in 1899, with the advent of 
the Boxer Rebellion. They returned in 
1901 and stayed for six more years until 


Ronning’s mother Hannah died of ex- 


haustion. 

Ronning returned to Canada where 
he became a homesteader in the Peace 
River country of northern Alberta. There 
he worked as a cowboy enroute to 
becoming a teacher. 

In 1922, the lure of China proved too 
strong and the young teacher made his 
way back to his birthplace in Fancheng 
to continue his parents’ work. 

China Mission deals mostly with this 
period of Ronning'’s life. It tells the story 
of Ronning the teacher, the man of the 
people, the simple endearing spirit. His 
later political positions are almost totally 
ignored, and for good reason. 

Ronning was never the most diplo- 
matic of diplomats, He was against the 
U.S. bombing of North Vietnam and 
because of his “Chinese sympathies,” he 
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was never completely trusted by the old 
guard in Ottawa. 

China Mission’s greatest achievement 
is the way it exposes Ronning’s grass 
roots. In scene after scene, we see aman 
who was loved by children and animals 
and suspected by politicians. What 
would you prefer? The fact that Ronning 
was a western teacher and notan eastern 
historian did nothing for his diplomatic 


career. It’s also the reason why he re-. 


mains mostly unknown in sophisticated 
video-wise areas like southern Atario. 

The film, in style, is a fairly straight- 
forward documentary. It combines con- 
temporary footage with archival footage 
and stills, intercut with interviews. These 
elements are welded together by Cedric 
Smith’s narration and Roger Deegan’s 
music. 

There’s nothing flashy here, nothing 
gimmicky, just the story of a great man 
told in an excellent film. 

China Mission is not so much about 
China as it is about one man’s vision of 
it. Radford uses Ronning as a key to 
unlock some of the myriad mysteries 
which cocoon that awesome country, 
He never tries to tell the history of 
modern China in 58 minutes which is 
just as well. For this reason, Chester 
Ronning has never been totally happy 
with the film. He feels it focuses too 
much on him and not enough on the 
evolution of today’s China. This is a cri- 
ticism which I'm sure Radford can live 
with, 

This project first surfaced six years 
ago when Radford was hot to make 
“The Chester Ronning Story.” He soon 
found out that Ronning’s daughter, 
Audrey Topping, a photo-journalist with 
the New York Times, had the same idea. 
Given the pecking order, Radford de- 
cided to take a back seat. Two years 


later, when the Topping film hadn't 
materialized, Radford renewed his in- 
terest in the project and received Ron- 
ning’s blessing. 

In 1971, Ronning returned to China at 
the invitation of his old friend Chou En 
Lai. He journeyed back up river to his 
birthplace in Fancheng and his mother’s 
grave. Topping followed with her movie 
camera. Her footage was to become the 
end and the beginning of Radford’s film. 
Through the National Film Board, Rad- 
ford obtained rights to the Topping foot- 
age and at last he had something to 
work around. 

China Mission then became a viable 
project with a $200,000 budget. Extensive 
research produced archival stills and 
footage of unparalleled quality, and the 
live action sequences were completed 
in Alberta and the state of Iowa. 

This film works, and works well, 
because of the way it successfully shuf- 
fles so many different images. Much of 
the credit here has to go to editor and 
post-production supervisor, Christopher 
Tate, c.f.e. Tate's commitment to the 
film came from the fact that his mother 
was born in China, the daughter of a 
missionary, and many of the archival 
stills had come from his own family 
album, Tate’s fine cut is a masterpiece 
of compromise. This film is undoubtedly 
too short and Radford is quick to agree. 
However, Tate’s editing gives it the 
lyrical flow it requires to tell the story in 
a non-staccato fashion. Tate has already 
been honoured with awards for his 
cutting of this film, which although 
difficult, must have been this editor's 
dream. 

China Mission is a valuable filmic 
document which illuminates the life 
and work of a Canadian who under 
stands and loves a quarter of the world’s 


@ Chester stands next to his father. Years later 
Ronning remains a towering, inspirational man 


population. 

I have long maintained that Canadian 
features are like wayward orphans in 
search of an identity. In contrast, Cana- 
dian documentaries are as tough as 
pucks and this film is an appropriate 
example. 

And so to politics. China Mission has 
never been shown on national television 
in this country! There are probably 
many reasons for this, but a few deserve 
some scrutiny. 

Could it be that the traditional rivalry 
between the NFB and the CBC is de- 
priving Canadians of experiencing this 
inspired piece of work? Or perhaps the 
CTV is too interested in American si- 
mulcasts to find the time to air a decent 
documentary. In any case, it’s a national 
disgrace that this film has yet to be 
shown on television. 

Chester Ronning is an old man. His 
story may not be slick, sexy or sensa- 
tional, but it is truly educational. Whata 
wonderful day it would be when our 
networks could differenciate between 
the truths of the teacher and the temp- 
tations of the titillator. 


Tom Crighton ® 


In what must go down as one of the 
more infamous remarks made by 
buyers at the CBC to a producer, Tom 
Radford was told that, although the 
network was not at present interested 
in the film, it would be prepared to buy 
it for screening after Ronning’s death. 
Ed. 


CHINA MISSION : THE CHESTER 


RONNING STORY 4d. Tom Radford ed./ 
sd. ed. Christopher Tate, cf.e. p. Michael Scott 
exec. p. Lydia Semotuk, Michael Scott cam. Robert 
Reece, Ron Orileux, Harry Nuttall, Richard Westlien 
sd. Garrell Clark, Ann McGaw, Ed Smith, Lesley 
Topping mus. Roger Deegan narration Cedric 
Smith commentary Stanley Jackson, Tom Radford 
original story Audrey Topping story consult. 
Stanley Jackson, Vladimir Valenta, Tom Daly re- 
rec. Clive Perry, Wayne Finucan Productions still 
animation Svend Erik Eriksen, Tom Brydon asst. 
ed. Joseph Viszmeg, Ray Harper, Colin Ross, Jona- 
than Leaning, Selwyn Jacob asst. cam. Chris Aiken: 
head, Gary Armstrong, Meme Westlien research 
Inger Smith stills consult. Doug Clark stills 
research Avrel Fisher post-p. superv. Chris- 
topher Tate, cfc. education consult. Mary Lyseng 
historical consult. Brian Evans titles Val Teodori 
unit admin, Charles Lough, Pat Hart col, 16mm 
running time 57 min. p.c. The National Film 
Board in co-operation with the Alberta Department 
of Education. 
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Quest for Fire 
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A pack of hungry wolves stalk a lone 
tribesman in the wilds of 80,000 years 
ago. Their bloodthirst adheres to the un- 
wavering law of the animal: kill in order 
to survive. We quickly apportion our 
sympathy to our weaponless human 
ancestor, urging him on as he makes a 
narrow escape. But we soon learn that 
our sentiments may have been prema- 
turely drawn. These proto-humans differ 
frighteningly little from the animals. In 
fact, their savagery goes one step be- 
yond. They butcher their own kind mer 
cilessly. We are faced with the unavoid- 
able: human beings have a common 
origin with the beast. 

This disturbing truth runs through 
the opening moments of Quest For Fire, 
a Franco-Canadian production. One need 

- not be a Creationist to feel disquieted. 
Constantly threatened by the ultimate 
barbaric act — nuclear incineration -, 
the last thing we humans need is a film 
that adds to our fatalism. 

It is, therefore, with unexpected se- 
rendipity that one finds Quest For Fire 
to be one of the most hopeful and 
inspirational stories about the human 
journey ever filmed. It is a magnificent 
cinematic achievement, certain to stand 
as one of the greatest motion pictures 
this country has ever been associated 
with. Quest For Fire is about as realistic 
a portrayal of the beginnings of human- 
Kind as we're ever going to get. And 
much to our delight, it also happens to 
be one of the most entertaining films 
made in years. 

Shot entirely on locations around the 
world, with exquisite photography by 
Claude Agostini, Quest For Fire traces 
the long and arduous journey of three 
Ulam (early Homo sapiens) warriors 
who've been left with the task of search- 
ing out fire for their tribe. The Ulam 
do not yet know how to create fire. 
They equate it with life itself. Withoutit, 
they are powerless and vulnerable 
to the cruel world around them. 

Naoh, Amoukar and Gaw (played by 
three superb actors, Everett McGill, Ron 
Perlman and Nameer El-Kadi, respecti- 
vely) embark on an odyssey filled with 

. indescribable hardship; blood-drenched 

battles with cannibal tribes, snow and 

rain, and the everpresent threat of 
animal predators. ; 

What is so remarkable about Quest 
For Fire is that, despite some of the most 
gruesome scenes ever to show up on the 
screen, it is essentially a very moving 
and uplifting story. Much of the credit 
must go to the aforementioned actors. 
Despite being hidden under pounds of 
make-up, and distanced from us by 
80,000 years of language development, 
the three swiftly shatter these barriers 
and crawl right into our hearts. While 
the Ulam are certainly not the most 
advanced and “civilized” of the tribes 
roaming the earth during the Ice Age, 
Naoh and his two friends exude a certain 


inquisitiveness which makes us instan- 


tly identify with them. It is not long 
before their hardship becomes our hard- 
ship; their quest, our quest. 

This very ability — to engage us in the 
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notion that we human beings have been 
on an odyssey from the very beginning- 
is part of Quest For Fire’s brilliance. For 
this accomplishment alone, praise must 
be extended to the film’s prime movers: 
executive producer Michael Gruskoff, 
director Jean-Jacques Annaud and 
screenwriter Gerard Brach, with a good 
hand for producers John Kemeny and 
Denis Héroux who saw the project 
through completion. They've not only 
managed to give us an extremely infor- 
mative film, but a relevant and poignant 
one as well. 

What’s even more amazing is that 
Quest For Fire never degenerates into 
fairy tale. While its realism is unceasing, 
the scenes of bloodshed and gore are 
interspersed with genuinely humorous 
and “human” episodes such as when 
the three warriors are chased up a 
sapling tree by a sabre-tooth tiger. They 
remain clinging to its fragile branches 
for over a day before realizing the tiger 
is no longer there. 
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And when the three meet Ika, a whis- 


py, little female from the “mud people” . 


tribe (played charmingly by Rae Dawn 
Chong), we are treated to some truly 
revelatory scenes. Ika not only teaches 
them how to create fire (by rubbing two 
sticks together) but gives Naoh a whole 
new outlook on life, or, more succinctly, 
on the facts of life. 

Restricted by characters who lack a 
coherent language, the makers of Quest 
For Fire have wisely conscripted the 
renowned linguist and author Anthony 
Burgess, and anthropologist Desmond 
Morris, to help bring life to our apish 
ancestors and the situations they were 
likely to experience. Both gentlemen 
have contributed admirably. Never does 
humour approach camp, never does 
awkwardness become infantile. The pri- 
mitivism expressed in this film is al- 
ways scientifically sound. The attempted 
words and exaggerated actions of our 
human forebearers, while at times amu- 
sing, are convincingly pure and virginal. 


They mesh seamlessly with the film’s 
central purpose: to show how human- 
kind coped with its loss of beast-like 
innocence. 

In this sense, Quest For Fire is as 
courageous a film as 2001; A Space 
Odyssey, and may very well be eventu- 
ally considered as a companion piece to 
Kubrick’s masterwork, It is a film that: 
can be shown in every country of the 
world because its message needs no 
translation. We human beings are toge- 
ther in this journey. 

And where are we going ? 

Quest For Fire doesn’t extrapolate on 
this. It's not the film’s purpose. But 
when Naoh and Ika (expectant with 
child) sit gazing at a glowing full moon 
at the film’s end we can almost see 
Kubrick’s Star Child floating through 


. Space towards Higher Conciousness. 


Our quest is clear. 
Stephen Zoller @ 
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QUEST FOR FIRE a. Jean-Jacques An- 


naud p. John Kemeny, Denis Héroux exec. p. 
Michael Gruskoff sc. Gérard Brach based on the 
novel by J.H. Rosny, Sr. co-p. Jacques Dorfmann, 
Vera Belmont languages created by Anthony 
Burgess body language & gestures created by 
Desmond Morris music Philippe Sarde d.o.p. 
Claude Agostini ed. Yves Langlois assoc.p. Michael 
Moore, Claude Nedjar, Garth Thomas (Europe) 
p.des, Brian-Morris (Scotland and Kenya), Guy 
Comtois (Canada) music performed by The Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra, Les Percussions de Stras- 
bourg pan flute solo Simion Stanciu conductor 
Peter Knight creat. makeup consult. Christopher 
Tucker cost. des. John Hay, Penny Rose princ. 
cam. op. Al Smith unit man. Peter Bray p. co-ord, 
Barbara Shrier asst. to d. Laurence Duval p. 
compt Wilma Palm asst. to p. Karen Fried prince. 
makeup Joan Isaacson, Suzanne Benoit, Josiane 
Deschamps ep. efx. makeup Stéphan Dupuis asst. 
cost. des. Blanche Boileau ward. mist. Renée 
April body movement coaches Desmond Jones, 
Peter Elliott casting Lesley de Pettitt (London), 
K. Hazzard (Toronto), A, Champagne, A. Ryshpan, 
(Montreal), Lois Planco(New Yorw, Ellen Chenoweth 
(Los Angeles), Mamade (Paris), Dominique Cheminal 
(Nairobi) stills Takashi Seida props master Brian 
Payne props Enrico Campana, Gareth Wilson gaf- 
fer Maris Jansons best boy Frieder Hochheim 
grip Carlo Campana const. man. Claude Simard 
sd. superv. Ken Heeley-Ray loc. mixer Claude 
Hazanavicius dialogue ed. Martin Ashbee ad. efx. 
eds. David Evans, Kevin Ward re-rec. mixers Joe 
Grimaldi, Austin Grimaldi asst. ed. Glenn Berman 
crew In Canada: p. man. Stephan Reichel 1st 
a.d. Matthew Vibert 2nd a.d. John Desormeaux, 


Michael Williams 3rd a.d. Francois Leclerc, Jen- 
nifer Jones asst. unit man. Doug Smithsc. superv. 
Joanne T. Harwood p. sec. Luise Massari cam. 
op. Paul van der Linden, Andy Chmura Ist 
asst cam. Paul Gravel, Robert Guertin, Greg Farrow 
2nd asst. cam. Paul Morin, Michel Girard, Patrick 
Clune head makeup dept. Michtle Burke sp. efx. 
makeup John Caglione makeup artists Pipsan 
Ayotte, Jocelyne Bellemare, Normande Campeau, 
Kathryn Cassault, Micheline Foisy, Inge Klaudi, 
Marie-Josée Lafontaine, Kathleen Mifsud, Louise 
Mignault, Linda Preston, Denise West hair/wigs 


Bob Pritchett, Barbara Alexander, Jenny Arbour, 


Richard Hansen; André Lafrenitre, Ivan Lynch, 
Fautina Recio makeup Iab. tech. Frans Sayers, 
Luc Champagne body painters Michel Sequin, 
Marc Sequin, Grace Yu sp. efx. superv. Martin 
Malivoire sp. efx. tech. Neil Trifunovich, Mark 
Molin elec, David Hynes, Adam Swica gen. op. 
Jock Brandis grips Johnny Daoust, Pierre Char 
pentier, Emanuel Lépine asst art. d. Raymond 
Larose ward. assts, Fabienne April, Sylvie Belle- 
mare, Mariane Coulon, Mario Davignon, Maureen 
Gurney, Johanne Prégent, Martin Sauvé p. acct. 
Kay Larlham unit pub. David Novek & Associates 
(Quinn Donoghue) driver capt. Rick Disensi 
animals provided by Gentle Jungle, Inc animal 
consult. Ralph Helfer crews in Scotland & 
Kenya: p. man. Matthew Vibert 1st a.d. David 
Bracknell 2nd a.d. Terry Pearce p. coord, Angela 
Heald p. sec, Jackie Fritz asst. unit man. Chris 
Knowles performer coord. Bob Jordan loc. 
man, (Kenya) Rick Anderson art d. Clinton Cavers 
2nd cam. op. Keith Woods 1st asst. cam. Ronnie 
Anscombe, George Bottos 2nd asst. cam, Larry 
Lynn, Christophe Bonnitre p. asst. Valerie Craig 


London contact Laura Grummitt head makeup 
dept. Sarah Monzani princ. makeup Michvle 
Burke, Sue Frear, Maureen Stephenson makeup 
Lyne Desmarais, Nick Forder, Colette Kramer 
hair/wigs Barry Richardson, Stuart Artinstall 
ward. Janet Yates, Briony Anderson prop. master 
David Jordan const. man. Terry Apsey grip 
Michel Chohin boom Denis Dupont p. acct. Paul 
Cadiou unit pub, David Novek & Associates (Chris 
Nixon) animals provided by Mary Chipperfield 
Promotions animal consult. Jimmy Chipperfield 
mammoth cost. Colin On Lp. Everett McGill, Ron 
Perlman, Nameer El-Kadi, Rae Dawn Chong, Gary 
Schwartz, Naseer El-Kadi, Frank Olivier Bonnet, 
Jean-Michel Kindt, Kurt Schieg], Brian Gill, Terry 
Fitt, Bibi Caspari, Peter Elliott, Michelle Leduc, 
Robert Lavoie, Matt Birman, Christian Benard, Joy 
Boushell, Lydia Chaban, Mary Lou Foy, Dena Fran- 
cis, Robert Gondek, Héléne Grégoire, Sylvie Guil- 
bault, Lloyd McKinnon, Steve Ramanuskas, Geor 
gette Rondeau, Rod Bennett, Jacques Demers, 
Michel Drouet, Michel Francoeur, Charles Gosselin, 
Bernard Kendall, Benoit Lévesque, Joshua Melnick, 
Jean-Claude Meunier, Alex Ouaglia, The Great 
Antonio, Jacques Caron, Jean-Pierre Gagné, Her 
cule Gaston Héon, George Buza, Danny Lynch, 
Butch Lynch, Luke McMasters, Adrian Street, Mo- 
hamed Siad Cockei, Tarlok Sing Seva, Lolamal 
Kapisisi, Hassannali Damji, animal stunts Joo 
Campassi, Brian McMillan, Shawn Gruskoff, Karin 
Dew stunt performers Dwayne McLean, Brent 
Meyer, Tim Huleatt, Bonnie Gruen,p.c. ICC-Cine 
Trail(Montreal), Belstar Productions/Stephen Films 
(Paris), in association with Gruskoff Film Organiza- 
tion running time 90 min. col. 35mm dist. 20th 
Century-Fox. Sede 


Rex Bromfield’s 


Back in the late ’50s, there was a short 
series of films built around the central 
character of Tammy, an uneducated 
Southern girl who was an absolute fount 
of motherly wisdom. In films like Tam- 
my Tell Me True and Tammy and the 
Doctor (with a pre-Corman Peter Fonda) 
she solved the problems of the rich and 
the well-educated with a dash of down- 
home country wisdom. - 

The Simcom production of Melanie 
could easily be called “Tammy and the 
Rock Star,” with Glynnis O’Connor taking 
the old Sandra Dee role-and rescuing 
on-the-skids, stoned rocker Burton Cum- 
mings from his own bad habits and 
writer's block, while rescuing her son, 
who has been kidnapped by her redneck 
husband. 

Actually, this sort of throwback plot 
does not really hurt the film - much 
more damage is done by the absolute 
lack of focus and purpose. There are 
about three plot threads going here: 
Melanie's struggle for literacy, her battle 
to get her son back, and Rick Manning's 
(Cummings) struggle to get back on the 
road to stardom, but none of them ever 
really rise to the surface. 

The scene at the divorce Hearine is 
shot without dialogue as one of Cum- 
mings’ tunes whines away on the sound- 
track, as is most of her struggle with the 
ins and outs of letters and words. Melanie 
even seems to forget at times that she’s 
there to hunt for her son. 

While the film is more than compe- 
tently made and well-directed by Rex 
Bromfield, it needed another draft ortwo 
on the script to bring out the dramatic 
moments. There are rarely any of the 
moments that one finds constantly in a 
film like Truffaut's L’Enfant Sauvage, or 
like the more emotional parent-child 
moments in Kramer vs. Kramer. 

Despite this script problem, Melanie 
is not a bad picture. One feels no real 


urge to run from the theatre. Glynnis - 


O'Connor, whois sort of across between 
Sissy Spacek and Barbara Hershey, is 
quite good as the eponymous heroine, 
suggesting quite well that she may in 
fact be illiterate - she masters just the 
right degree of embarrassment com- 


MELANIE p.c. simcom Ltd. Production d. 


Rex Bromfield exec. p. Richard Simpson p. Peter 
Simpson se. Robert Guza, Jr. and Richard Paluck 
d.e.p. Richard Ciupka ed. Brian Ravok p. des. Roy 
Forge Smith p. man. Gerry Arbeid loc. man. 
(Canada) Brian Rossloc. man. (U.S.A.) David Nelson 
unit pub. Pat Whittingham p. co-ord. Judith 
Rubin loc, co-ord. (U.S.A. Angela Heald cast 
Mitchell-Polley Casting 1st asst. d. R. Martin 
Walters 2nd asst. d. Alan Goluboff cam. op. Fred 
Guthe focus puller Andy Chumra clapper/loader 
Marvin Midwicki sd. mix. Douglas Ganton boom 
op. Tom Hidderly cost. des. Juli¢é Ganton ward. 
Gaye Gardiner make-up Shonagh Jabour hair 
Jenny Arbour p. accountant Robert Duckworth 
sc. superv. Pauline Harlow etills John William- 
60n asst. art d. Barbara Matis2nd asst. artd. Dave 
Davis art trainee Birgit Siber art. dept. asst. 
{U.8.A.) Michelle Minch set dresser Angelo Stea 


asst set dressers Enrico Campana, Gareth Wilson, , 


Tony Bennett prop. mast. Anthony Greco asst. 
prop mast. Joe Hampson gaffer John Berrie 
best boy Richard A. Allen elec. Bill Brown key 
grip Norman Smith 2nd grip Michael O’Connor 
3rd grip Sean Ryerson gen. op. Greg Daniels 
transp. capt. Don Baldassarra p. asst. Michael 
Curran Istasst, driverTom Pinteric driver Curtis 
Brown orig. music Burton Cummings Lp. Glynnis 
O'Connor, Pau! Sorvino, Burton Cummings, Trudy 
Young, Don Johnson, Jamie Dick, L.Q, Jones, Lisa 
Dal Bello, Yvonne Murray, David Willis, Donann 
Cavan, Jodie Drake, Martha Gibson, Jim Martin 
dist Twentieth Century-Fox. 


@ Evervthing’s o.k. until they wise up; Rick (Burton Cummings) and Melanie (Glynnis O'Connor) play cut-out 


bined with curiosity about what she’s shut 
away from. Indeed, the best scene in the 
film takes place between O'Connor and 
Donnan Cavan, a punkie girl she meets 
on the bus to L.A. As they sit in a 
restaurant, Cavan realizes that Melanie 
can’t read, and Melanie knows that she 
knows, and the whole scene is shot 
through with potential embarrassment 
and a very delicate sort of feeling. 

Burton Cummings, in his feature film 
debut, is good until the last half hour of 
the picture, when he sobers up and flies 
right under Melanie’s ministrations. 
Cummings is great as an obnoxiously 
stoned rock star, but as a sweet sensitive 
guy he doesn’t have anything like the 
acting tools required to make the charao- 
ter interesting. 

Trudy Young, as Melanie’s friend who 
left Arkansas and lives in the big city is 
all right, but how can anyone who grew 
up watching Razzle Dazzle take this 


@ John Savage only adds to the amateur effort 


woman seriously as an actress (we will 
not speak here of Face Off). 

Bromfield’s real triumph as a director 
here is the creation of interesting - even 
narrative - “walking on the beach” se- 
quences. - 

A “walking on the beach” scene gener- 
ally occurs after the starring couple 
realizes that they.are in love. For five 
minutes or so, a bad song plays on the 
soundtrack and we are treated to the 
unedifying sight of two highly paid 
actors walking on the beach, eating in 
restaurants, playing touch football and 
shopping for cute things that they don’t 
need. Usually, it is the best time to sneak 
out for a cigarette. 

Bromfield’s scenes, wherein Melanie 
learns to write and stretches her rela- 
tionship with Manning and his lawyer, 
Walter (Paul Sorvino) actually move the 
story along, which is a minor achieve- 
ment. 


Yet stuck in the film are some very 
odd scenes. One has a Norman Maine- 
ish Cummings playing his songs at a 
party for his friends, all of whom walk 
out on him.1I don’t know why - the songs 
seem no worse than any other Burton 
Cummings songs that have sold millions 
of records. 

One could ask the question “What 
does all this have to do with Canadian 
culture ?” but that would be irrelevant. 
Simcom, as it proved with Prom Night, 
is not interested in making Canadian 
films, and I would much rather watch 
Peter Simpson’s fair-to-middling Ameri- 
can-style movies than, say, Garth Drabin- 
sky’s awful American movies. In Mela- 
nie, the producers have real, human- 
scale characters at work, which is a 
pleasant change from the slasher aesthe- 
tics of their Paul Lynch epic. 


John Harkness ®@ 


Charles Jarrott’s 


The Amateur 


There lurks a dark, reptillian instinct 
within us all. It goes like this: when 
something strikes out at you, strike back 
and chew hard. Having endured The 
Amateur, this primeval urge is now 
uncontrollable. 
First of all, to entitle a film as such, 
must certainly be an act of masochism, 
because the makers of The Amateur 
have set themselves up to be skewered 
with catcalls and cries of amateurism. 
This is not to say that the film is osten- 
sibly bad. But then again neither is an 
amateur. The looks may be there butitis 
backed by little substance or skill. 
Producers Joel Michaels and Garth 
Drabinsky have once again lived up to 
their Romulus and Remus legacy by 
doling out the mega-bucks to come up 
with an appetizing package. And on the 
surface they've succeeded. The Amateur 
has all the trappings of a taut espionage 
thriller ; along the lines of Three Days of 
the Condor and The Marathon Man. 
They've supplied a long list of stars: 
John Savage, Christopher Plummer, 
Marthe Keller, Arthur Hill and John 
Marley. Included in the price of admis- 
sion is a European travelogue. (Accom- 
plished smartly, so that Vienna not only 
serves as itself but Munich and Prague, 
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and our beloved Toronto passes not 


only for Washington D.C. but Connecti- 


cut as well.) 

And there's the promise of a cracker. 
jack plot: we witness a terrifying scenario 
hot off the front page. Terrorists (a la 
Bader-Meinhoff gang) seize the American 
consulate in Munich and brutally gun 
down an innocent young woman in 
front of the TV cameras. The sharp, 
emotion-wrenched message is clear: 
once and for all, something must be 
done about these barbarians. And we 
have the man to do it, Charles Heller 
(played by John Savage), the murdered 
woman's lover, a cog-in-the-wheel com- 
puter analyst at the CIA. Undaunted by 
his company’s hands-off edict, Heller 
turns vigilante and embarks upon an 
elaborate and intrepid pilgrimmage of 
revenge which leads him into Czechos- 
lovakia, the known hide-out of the ter- 
rorists who executed his girl. 

Heller is after blood, especially that of 
Schraeger, the steely-eyed Arian leader 
of the group (played by steely-eyed Cana- 
dian Nicholas Campbell). 

Inarguably, the ingredients for a first- 
rate potboiler are all here. Michaels and 
Drabinsky have been astute enough to 
buy the right kind of cookbook. So 
what's wrong with The Amateur? Plenty. 
In fact, the makers of this film will be 
lucky to escape being boiled in oil by 
those unfortunate few who will be 
lured into theatres, 

Writers Robert Littell and Diana Mad- 
dox foolishly expect us to swallow a plot 
that resembles Swiss cheese, with holes 
big enough for all those shiny Mercedes 
Benz production cars to drive through. 
Initially, they have Heller ingeniously 
blackmailing the CIA into helping him 
enter Czechoslovakia. Once in Prague, 
however, the writers wage war on plaus- 
ibility by having Heller encounter a 
horde of James Bondian black-gloved 
spies, all carrying their KGB or CIA 
affiliations as if they were readily sold at 
the corner store. 

Director Charles Jarrott fares no better. 
He comes off like some sort of Maytag 
repair man, deluded into believing that 
there are similar iron-clad guarantees 
in film. He is sadly mistaken. The need 
for a fine directorial touch is painfully 


evident throughout The Amateur. Sus- _ 


pense, and methods of creating it, seem 
completely out of Jarrott’s grasp. (Not 
Surprising mind you, from the man 
whose last “memorable” work was The 
Other Side of Midnight.) 

The really sour points in this film, 
however, come from the performers, and 
in particular, John Savage. Never has a 
leading actor so savagely maligned the 
profession. His acting range is so limited, 
his presence so non-existant, that one 
wonders why somebody — somewhere 
along the line — didn’t have the sense to 
pull the plug on this poor man’s consti- 
pated excuse to be on the big screen. 
Savage literally mumbles and stumbles 
his presence so non-existent, that one 
wonders why somebody — somewhere 
ner tension. One has to reflect on (and 
perhaps re-evaluate) his role as the war 
amputee in The Deer Hunter. In Michael 
Cimino’s film, Savage seemed perfect as 
the shell-shocked veteran constrained 
to a wheelchair. But in The Amateur, 
given the full use of his arms and legs, 
he’s at a total loss. 

And there's not much to be said about 
Marthe Keller as Chuck's Czech accom- 
plice. Ms, Keller has been in this kettle 
before and seems destined to forever 
play a Europen-accented woman caught 
on the wrong side. Only Christopher 
Plummer, as Prof, Lakos, adds the proper 
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flavouring to his part. Plummer is fully 
aware of the schlock being served here. 
He doesn’t hold back on the ham, making 
his Lakos a Czechoslovakian Columbo 
with a dash of Sherlock Holmes. 

How Lakos fits into the scheme of 
things, and how The Amateur limps to 
an end is not worth recounting here. 
Suffice it to say that Charles Heller finds 
his steely-eyed terrorist in a chandelier 
factory... a shoddy symbol that serves 
only to point out the film’s shattering 
vacuity. ; 

Oh, yes, there is a surprise ending. 
Heller’s sweet taste of revenge is tainted, 
somewhat, by the disclosure that Schrae- 
ger, our steely-eyed terrorist, was not 
really a terrorist but working all along 
for the... (need it be said?). By this time, 
none of The Amateur comes as a sur 
prise, but as welcome relief that the 
whole sloppy affair is finally over. 

Stephen Zoller © 


THE AMATEUR 4d. Charles Jarrott p.c. 
Balkan Film Productions Ltd. p. Joel B. Michaels, 
Garth H. Drabinsky sc. Robert Littell, Diana Maddox, 
based on novel “The Amateur’ by Littell exec. p. 
Mario Kassar, Andrew Vajna cam. John Coquillon, 
bs.c. p. des. Trevor Williams sup. ed. Richard 
Halsey, a.c.e. mus, Ken Wannberg USA cast. Fen- 
ton-Feinberg Cda cast. WalkerBowen p.man. 
Marilyn Stonehouse 1st asst. d. Jon Anderson 
prod. co-ord. Suzanne Lore exec.asst. to prod. 
Margaret Livingston ed. Stephan Fanfara asst. ed. 
Bruce Lange art d. Richard Wilcox cost. des, 
Suzanne Grace set dec. Rondi Johnson, Steve 
Shewchuk asat. to prod. Patrician McCarthy asst. 
to d. Margo Ley cam. op. James Turrell ist asst. 
cam. Thom Ryan 2nd asst. cam. David Makin 
prop mast. John Berger asst. set dec. Dennis 
Kirkham asst. prop mast. JohnC, Rose draughts- 
man Richard Harrison loc. man. Michael Brown- 
stone key grip Ron Gillham gaffer Chris Holmes 
2nd asst. d. Otta Hanus 3rd asst. d. Bob Wert- 
heimer2nd asst. ed. Marta Nielsen sd. mix. Peter 
Shewchuk sc. sup. Sandra Ulosevich Marley sc. 
research Connie Josefs boom op. Herbert Heritage 
best boys Glen Goodchild, Tony Eldridge grips 
Wayne Goodchild, John Davidson stills Shin Sugino 
unit pub. Lynda Friendly makeup Ken Brooke 
hair James Keller asst. makeup Patricia Green 
asst. hair Albert Paradis ward. mistress Aleida 
Macdonald ward. asst. Nadia Ongaro Steadicam 
op. Robert Crone elec. John Spurrell, Sam Hughes 
sp. efx. Gene Grigg, Michael Clifford, Leland (Bud) 
Fisher p. sec. Angela Heald stunt co-ord. R.L 
(Bobby) Hannah gen. op. Herbert Reischl under- 
water cam. Rich Mason underwater cam. op. 
Bob Saad prod. cont. Heather Mcintosh prod. 
acct. Lyn Lucibello, Lorraine Valentine, Joanne 
Jackson orchestrations Albert Woodbury mus. 
mix, sup. Len Engel re-rec. Joe Grimaldi, Austin 
Grimaldi, Dino Pigat ed. efx. ed. Dennis Drum- 
mond, Wayne Griffin, Michael O'Farrell asst. sd. 
eff. ed. Michael Rea, John Szoges 2nd unit d. 
Richard Halsey 2nd unit cam. James Devis 2nd 
unit cam. op. Michael Rutter prod. asst. Tom 
Pinteric, Rich Watts, Alan Zweig trans. co-ord. 
Bill Jackson scenic artist Guenter Bartlik head 
painter Willi Holst const. sup. Ron MacMillan 
craft serv. James Carruthers background extras 
Film Extra Services prop stills Lynn Goldsmith 
Inc. Vienna crew: prod. sup. Hannah Hempstead 
prod. man. Otto Boris Dworak asst. to p. man. 
Andreas Debowski art d. Herwig Libowitzk p. sec. 
Gerda Haller asst. d. Gusti Brunjes prod. asat. 
Isabelle Groote, Carl Ludwig property buyer Juri 
Juda prop. asst. Reinhard Binder makeup, hair 
asst Margarete Ehringer ward. asst. Lena Ilgisonis 
gen. op. Adolf Wazin gaffer Erich Kristufek grips 
Peter Holba, Eduard Richter elec. Norbert Erben, 
Waldemar Haidinger, Walter Lobarzewski, Anton 
Pfneisl prop stills Lynn Goldsmith Inc. Washing- 
ton D.C. crew: Ioc, man. Stuart Neuman trans. 
co-ord, Eric Young prod. sec, Victoria Eves title 
des. Douy Swofford opticals Film Opticals title 
opticals Movie Magic Lp. John Savage, Christopher 
Plummer, Marthe Keller, Arthur Hill, Nicholas 
Campbell, George Coe, John Marley, Jan Rubes, Ed 
Lauter, Miguel Fernandes, Jan Triska, Graham 
Jarvis, Jacques Godin, Chapelle Jaffe, Lynne Griffin, 
Vladimir Valenta, Vlasta Vrana, Neil Dainard, Lee 
Broker, Tedde Moore, Maruska Stankova, Irena 
Mayeska, George Buza, George R. Robertson, John 
Kerr, Guy Sanvido, Robert Beatty, Walter Reyer, 
Fran¢ois-Régis Klanfer, Peter Wolsdorff, Henry 
Gomez, Erin Flannery, Lisa Schrage, Susan Young, 
Tony Kramreither, Paul Reymont, Aubrey Taylor, 
Roman Chabursky, Bob Lem, Fred Culik, Peter 
Langley, Harry Hornisch, Helmut Graef, Zdenek 
Gruner running time 112 min. 35mm ‘colour 
Canadian dist. Pan-Canadian Film Dist. Inc. U.S. 
dist. Twentieth Century Fox. 


Denys Arcand’s 


Le confort 
et l’indifférence 


“Gouverner c’est rendre vos su- 
jets hors d'état de vous nuire.” 
Machiavelli 


“On aime ¢a d’méme.” 
Beer commercial 


One wonders what sort of film Denys 
Arcand would have made, had the Oui 
won the May 1980 referendum. For Le 
confort et l’indifférence only makes 
sense in the light of the No victory. Yet it 
is the reality of that defeat that lets 
Arcand amuse himself with unfair argu- 
ments against History. In this sense, 
Arcand’s is a hypocritical film, but, in 
the same sense that Max Beerbohm 
once said “Every kind of writing is 


hypocritical,” this is in part, the hypo-. 


crisy of art. 


@ Denys Arcand and crew ; 


To be sure, when Arcand began film- 
ing, as of 1977, there was no way to 
know what would be the referendum’s 
outcome. Like the Toronto news produ- 
cers who would send camera crews to 
Montreal at every provincial election to 
film what they imagined would be in- 
stant independence, there was still some 
hope perhaps of capturing great History 
in the making. 


Sometime after the grim returns, Ar 


cand began rereading the classics of 
political thought. | 

“I wanted a commentary, something 
from outside, by a foreigner,” Arcand 
explains. “I began to read Aristotle’s 
Politics and Clausewitz’ On War, but it 
was only when I reread Machiavelli that 
I knew he was the one I wanted. It was 
hallucinatory. Something jumped out 
from every page!” 

Le confort et lindifférence is Arcand- 
Machiavelli’s judging of Quebec society, 
and the dream of democratically achiev- 
ing independence by referendum. Ma- 
chiavelli (admirably portrayed by Jean- 
Pierre Ronfard) peers across Montreal 
from the vantage-point of his hotelroom 
and, while sitting down to a hearty 
lunch, offers gems from The Prince, his 
treatise on how to acquire and preserve 
a monarchy. Against this background, 
the viewer gets to relive the events of the 
referendum from the tabling of the 
question to the cultural “highpoints” of 
the summer of 1980 (Canadiens’ victory 
parade after winning the Stanley Cup, 
the Floralies, etc). 

Arcand’s National Film Board collea- 
gues (Pierre Perrault, Bernard Gosselin, 
Gilles Groulx) provided 10 percent of the 


footage. For the remainder, Arcand 
worked with some 60 hours of film. The 
result, boiled down to 112 minutes, is a 
meditation that is sarcastic, cruel, bril- 
liant, facile, sad, and yet mercifully very 
funny. 

Only film could have caught the look 
René Lévesque gave the camera crews 
that accompanied him on his trip to 
Paris to speak before the French Na- 
tional Assembly. Greeted like a head of 
state, made to review an honor guard, 
Lévesque goes through the motions with 
some embarrassment, but when he re- 
cognizes the cameras from home he 
raises his eyebrows as if to say “Gee, for 
pea-soups, we've sure come a long way.” 
The moment is heart-warming in the 
naiveté, but there’s always Machiavelli's 
suave voice to remind us that this is no 
game for the sentimental or the naive. 

The Machiavelli excerpts work with 
especial brilliance in a scene where 
Ronfard explains that to win the loyalty 
of his minister, the prince must cover 
him with honors, positions and riches 
so abundant that he will oppose any 
change. Cut to Jean Chrétien listing all 
the ministerial posts he has held — as 


‘proof that there’s opportunity for Que- 


becers in Ottawa. 

Arcand realizes a brilliant montage of 
economic debate reduced to complete 
triviality over the costs of independence 
in which Trudeau, Lévesque, Ryan, Ca- 
mille Samson, Gérald Godin and Bernard 
Landry all hurl statistics at each otherin 
wild disarray. At one point Landry 
looks up from his reams of statistics and 
blurts out: “II y a quelque chose qui 
marche pas ici’ (Something isn’t working 
out here). 

A lot sillier, though still amusing, is 
the coverage given a Oui-Non boxing 
match involving indépendantiste goon 
Reggie Chartrand and some poor has- 
been who is flattened in 45 seconds. Ex- 
boxer Ronald Jones (of Gilles Groulx 
Golden Gloves) , provides sympathetic 
non-involvement to this sequence. 

Pierre Trudeau (playing himself, 
namely The Prince) is appropriately hat- 
chet-faced, and suitably flanked by se- 
cret service gorillas, or reviewing troops 
in the company of Her Majesty, or waxing 
eloquent over our Rockies and “our” 
natural resources. 

Of considerably less interest are the 
long scenes devoted to an evangelical 
“charismatic” rally at the Olympic Sta- 
dium, though it does provide the stun- 
ning image of Christ framed between an 
ad for Miracle Mart on the left and 
Steinberg on the right. But “poor igno- 
rant” religion is just that, and Arcand’s - 
attempt to generalize it into a statement 
about the poverty-striken dreams of 
Quebecers (as against the grand dream 
of independence) simply does not work. 

Le confort et l’indifférence, reaction 
to which Arcand says “has surpassed all 
expectations,” has already aroused con- 
troversy in the cultural pages of the 
press, and promises to enliven Québé- 
cois intellectual living-rooms for months 
to come. 

For Arcand’s film is one of disappoint- 
ment, and above all, of disappointment 
in a people’s inability to dream, to 
escape its servitude and live free. That 
the Parti Québécois had only its verbal 
version of that dream to go on is critici- 
zed as a lack of realism in a world 
where, as Machiavelli reminds us, a 
good army is everything. What, after 
October 1970, was the alternative ? 

The chief culprit, Arcand seems to be 
saying, is the miserable, comfortable 
Quebec people who traded their birth- 
right for a federal pension cheque and 
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UIC benefits, and are uncultured beer 
drinking boors to boot. Maybe and maybe 
not; but as Brecht once asked, what 
would you do, dissolve the people and 
elect another ? 

Arcand, now 40, whose On est au 
coton and Québec: Duplessis et apres 
were outstanding filmic moments of 
pre-referendum cinéma engagé, has 
come full circle, In this lofty judgment, 
though, he does more than damn the 
idols of yesterday. He confronts the 
viewer (Canadian as much as Quebecer) 
with History. And if from this perspec- 
tive, that of Canada is particularly dam- 
ning, precisely because of its comfort 
and indifference,’ Arcand at least has 
done what the artist can only do: raise 
questions. 

That he has chosen to do so in terms 
of the reigning Kulturkritik paradigm of 
rich vs. poor, capitalists vs. workers, 
dreamers vs. walking dead can be taken 


as a way of better raisingg those ques- 
tions; that is, of questioning the paradigm 
itself since it was it that produced the 
dream. 

Yet this is only a suggestion, for Arcand 
only touches upon it obliquely in one 
moving interview with Greek social 
worker Irene Typaldos who explains, 
crying, why she voted No. Because she 
felt a debt of obligation to those who 
accepted her when the Québécois would 
not. It is Typaldos who suggests that 
there is/was something wrong with Que- 
bec nationalism from the very begin- 
ning. 

And that, ultimately, is the question. 
Would Arcand have made such an acer 
bic film as this had the Oui won ? Itis the 
inability to clearly answer that question 
that makes Arcand’s film hypocritical. 
But then again this is the Baudelairian 


hyprocrisy of mon semblable, mon fre- 


re. 
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Arcand's Le confort et l’indifférence 
is a film that invites the most serious 
self-questioning. That alone makes it 
totally worthwhile. 


Michael Dorland ® 


LE CONFORT ET L INDIFFRREN- 


CE @ Denys Arcand ed. Pierre Bernier d.o.p. 
Alain Dostie sd. Serge Beauchemin p. Roger Frap- 
pier, Jean Dansereau additional cam. Pierre Le- 
tarte, André-Luc Dupont, Martin Leclerc, Roger 
Rochat, Bruno Carritre, Jean-Pierre Lachapelle, 
Pierre Mignot additional ed. Yves Gendron, Claude 
Hazanavicius, Richard Besse, Esther Auger, André 
Dussault, Jacques Drouin, Jean-Guy Normandin 
mix. Jean-Pierre Joutel cam. asst. Séraphin Bou- 
‘chard, Michel Caron, Jacques Tougas, Daniel Jobin, 
René Daigle, Serge Lafortune, Jacques Méthé, Simon 
Leblanc, Robert Martel ed. asst. France Dubé 


admtInistration Michelle Mercier, Denise Deslau . 


riers, Diane Leblanc, Evelyn Regimbald p. asst. 
Lucie D'Amour, Huguette Bergeron consultants 
Bernard Gosselin, Pierre Perrault, Tahani Rached, 
Gilles Groulx, Jacques Bensimon, Jacques Godbout, 
Guy L. Cété Lp. Jean-Pierre Ronfard col 16mm 
running time 113 minutes p.c. National Film 
Board of Canada. 
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® Kurelek's“Passion of Christ" on exhibitin Niagara Falls 


Phillip Earnshaw’s 
2) 
The Passion 
is] 
of Christ 
On New Year's Day, 1960, Canadian 


artist William Kurelek began work on a 
monumental series of paintings entitled 


“The Passion of Christ.” It was to take - 


him more than three years to complete 
them. Although many of his other works 
are better known, these 160 paintings 
were very special to him. They were an 
act of thanksgiving for his conversion to 
Roman Catholicism, a conversion from 
being a “practising aetheist” to being a 
committed Christian, a conversion from 
a state of intense personal suffering and 
despair to one of reverent acceptance 
and joyful celebration of life. It was the 


turning point in Kurelek’s life and career. 
This awesome ‘Passion of Christ” 
series, complete in itself, was part of an 
even more ambitious project, unful- 
filled because of Kurelek’s early death, 
of illustrating in paint the whole life of 
Christ. The paintings in this film portray 
the Easter story, depicting the last sup- 
per, the passion, the death and the re- 
surrection of Christ, sentence by sen- 
tence, according to the gospel narrative 
of Saint Matthew. Although Kurelek at- 
tempted careful research for historical 
authenticity, nevertheless, whenever the 
narrative permitted, he boldly projected 
his interpretation to times and places 
other than ancient Israel to show the 
universal and eternal nature of man’s 
redemption and salvation, No one in the 
history of painting had ever essayed a 
project of such epic proportions, Now 
that effort has been captured on film. 
Translation of an artistic work from 
one medium to another often invites 
comparison with the original and sub- 
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sequent disappointment with the trans- 
lation. Philip Earnshaw’s remarkable 
production of The Passion of Christ pro- 
vokes neither. Instead, this fine film 
makes a very fitting complement to 
Kurelek’s paintings. And although the 
film was produced four years after Kur- 
elek’s death, it is entirely proper to 
rejoice at what is a happy collaboration 
between Earnshaw and Kurelek. 

How does one collaborate with the 
dead? 

Before he even began the paintings 
Kurelek envisaged the series as one day 
being produced on film. As a result, his 
compositions are organized in terms of 
a dramatic presentation with a camera- 
conscious arrangement of images. The 
viewer sees the drama unfold before 
him. In the trial before Pilot, for ex- 
ample, the viewer sees the action some- 
times from Pilot's perspective, some- 
times from Christ’s, sometimes from 
among the crowd below or on the porch 
as a Roman functionary. One painting 


may fix the setting, the next zoom in for 
a close-up. The lighting also changes 
according to scene (indoor-outdoor, day- 
time-nighttime) and mood. Earnshaw 
exploits this beautifully. Presently a free- 
lancer, his past experience in 10 minute 
shorts for the Nature Conservancy of 
Canada, commercials and as a camera- 
man for Global news have taught him 
the tricks of the trade. Technically he is 
quite competent. Minor flaws, such as 
panning too quickly in the scenes be- 
fore Caiphas, are more than compen- 
sated for by his surprising treatment of 
Peter approaching the High Priest’s pa- 
lace or his examination of the sleepy 
disciples at Gethsemani. The paintings 
themselves partially determine the ca- 
merawork but there is ample evidence 
of one disciplined mind communicat- 
ing to another. Earnshaw shows fine 
discernment, self-control and a good 
eye in his selection of an attention to 
relevant and striking detail. 

As producer and director, Earnshaw 
deserves a first class grade. The run- 
ning time of 28 minutes seems like 10, no 
mean achievement when confronted 
with still lifes. From his stunning open- 
ing achieved with a juxtaposition of 
colour and images, to the concluding 
shot of “the consummation of the world”, 
there is a tightness of control over ma- 
terial which, in lesser hands, could 
easily have slipped away. Earnshaw 
never loses sight of his story. The $35,000 
production cost was well spent. The 
colour, especially working from paint- 
ings with so many night scenes, is excel- 
lent. The narration of the gospel is by 
Len Cariou and here, except for an 
unfortunate substitute of a “Jeremy” for 
a “Jeremiah”, there can be no complaint. 
His pace is steady, his inflection consi- 


_dered and, as one should expect, his 
rendition is professional. His voice 


moves the film along. The music is a 
further embellishment. Composed by 
Frank Felco (York University) and his 
wife, Jane Fair, both jazz musicians, 
their score subtlely keeps the action 
progressing, sets the mood and yet never 
intrudes. Joining all of this to special 
sound effects was the work of Wally 
Weaver of PFA labs. 

An English version of the film is ready, 
and French and Spanish versions are 
projected for the very near future. For 
church groups or for television viewers, 
Earnshaw’s film is a worthwhile work 
and one to be eagerly anticipated. For 
Kurelek lovers around the world, it 
marks the completion of Kurelek’s dream 
for the series. And Kurelek would have 
been pleased with Earnshaw’s produc- 
tion. But just as Kurelek’s original paint- 
ings seem hidden away in the little 
known Niagara Falls Art Gallery & Mu- 
seum on a service road of the Queen 
Elizabeth Way, so English Canadians 
may wait awhile to see an important 
part of their heritage. The religious pro-* 
gramming department of the CBC has 
rejected the film as too “anti-semetic”. 
Maybe Kurelek would point out that “a 
prophet has no honour in his own 
country,” but English-speaking Canadi- 
ans will have to suffer the deprivation of 
such censorship in the interim. Kure- 
lek’s paintings and Earnshaw’s produc- 
tion deserve a better fate. 

Gerard T. Campbell ® 


THE PASSION OF CHRIST p./d/ 
cam. Phillip Earnshaw ed. Mairin Wilkinson nar 
ration Len Cariou music comp, Frank Falco, Jane 
Fair prod. asst. Guido Kondrus title dealgn Bill 
Boyer sd. re-rec. Wally Weaver paintings William 
Kurelek p.c. Shooting Pictures Ltd. running time 
28 min., 16mm colour dist. Magic Lantern. 
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NFB NEWS 


And the 
nominees are... 


Janet Perlman and John N. 
Smith will be making the pil- 
grimage to Hollywood to join 
in this year’s Oscar night. Perl- 
man’s The Tender Tale of Cin- 
derella Penguin has been 
nominated for best animated 
short ; and Smith’s First Winter, 
for best live-action short. Cin- 
derella Penguin is a tale... well 
you know the story about a 
delightful porcine penguin 
who get the glass flipper. 


First Winter, ahalf-hour drama 
filmed in Algonquin Park, tells 
a simple, moving story of an 
Irish immigrant family surviv- 
ing their first winter in Cana- 
da. Fine acting performances 
are given by Kathleen Mc- 
Auliffe, Sharon O'Neill and 
Eric Patrick Godfrey. The 
screenplay was written by 
Gloria Demers and Cynthia 
Scott. 
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Monique Spaziani, nominated for Genie, with Robert H. Thomson — 


Les beaux souvenirs. 


Genie Genie Genie 


The National Film Board has 
received five nominations for 
this year’s Genie awards given 


Eric Patrick Godfrey plays role of young boy in First Winter. 


NFB Offices in Canada: 


- Headquarters 


Public Relations Division 
P.O. Box 6100 

Station A ; 

Montreal, Quebec H3C3H5 
(514) 333-3452 
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Regional Offices: 


Pacific Region 

1161 West Georgia St. 
Vancouver, B.C. 

V6E 3G4 

(604) 666-1716 


Prairie Region 

674 St. James Street 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
R3G 3J5 

(204) 949-4129 


by the Canadian Academy of 
Cinema. The nominees in the 
feature film categories for Les 
beaux souvenirs are : Monique 


Spaziani for best actress ; Jean 
Cousineau for best musical 
score ; and Rejean Ducharme 
for best screenplay. 


For best short subject film, the 
Canadian Academy nominated 
the explosive little film Zea by 
André and Jean-Jacques Le- 
duc; a portrait of a lowly 
vegetable made magnificent 
through the magic of film. Top 
Priority, a new animated film 
by Ishu Patel was also nomi- 
nated in this category. Patel’s 
remarkable, fluid art style is 
applied to a story line about 
third world problems. 


PeSuic; 


Eight NFB productions have 
been selected for the Filmex 


_ Festival held in Los Angeles 
~ March 16 — April 1. Devil at 


Your Heels, The Tender Tale of 
Cinderella Penguin, Death in 


_ the Spring, “E”’, Zea, One Way 


Street, Top Priority, Luna, Luna, 
Luna. 


Cinderella Penguin hard at work never imagining that one day she will 
slip her webbed foot into a glass flipper. 5 oP 
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PRODUCTION GUIDE 


by Del Mehes and Yves Gagnon 


ihe following is a list of films in production (actually before- 

the cameras) and in negotiation in Canada. Needless to say, 

the films which are still in the project stage are subject to 
changes. A third category, In Pre-production, will be used to 
indicate films which are in active pre-production, having set a 
date for the beginning of principal photography and being 
engaged in casting and crewing). Films are listed by the name of 
the company which initiated the project, or with which the 
project is popularly associated. This is not necessarily the name 
of the production company. Where the two companies are 
different, the name of the production company, if known, is also 
given. In instances where a producer has asked us not to list a 
project, or to withhold certain credits due to ongoing negotiations, 


‘we have respected his request. 


a) 


Please telephone additions and up-dates information to: 
Cinema Canada (416) 366-0355 or (514) 272-5354. 


_ Film credit BEL ecoindone 


, d. director asst. d. assistant director sc. script adapt. adaptation dial. dialogue 
 ph./dop. photography sp. ph. efx. special photographic effects ed. editor sup. ed. 
supervising editor sd. sound sd. ed. sound editor sd. rec. sound recording p. des. 
‘production designer art. d. art director set dec. set decorator m. music cost. 

' costumes Lp. leading players exec. p. executive producer p. producer assoc. p. 
! associate producer line p. line producer p. sup. production supervisor p. man. 
.* production manager p.c. production company dist. distributor An asterisk(*) fol- 
lowing the film's title indicates financial participation by the Canadian Film 


Development Corporation. 


ON LOCATION 
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mae RADIO-CANADA 


(514) 285-2863 
“EMPIRE INC. 


A six-hour television series. Shooting of 
. the fipst episode began on December 4. 
The second episode began January 31st. 
The shooting of the six episodes should 
be done for September 1st, 1982. p.c. 
_CBC/Radio-Canada in_ collaboration 
with the National Film Board exec. p. 
Mark Blandford p. Paul Risacher d. Mark 
Blandford, Denys Arcand, Doug Jack- 
son sc, Douglas Bowie p. man. 
Connie Ballam ad. ist: Louise 
Turcotte Gerlache 2nd: Hans Vander 
sluys cont. Johanne Prégent unit man. 
.Maurice Gingras, Jackie Van Echten, 
Yvon Payette assoc. p. (NFB) Stefan 
Wodoslawsky, Dorothy Courtois adm. 
(NFB) Tamara Lynch p. sec. Lise Gagné 
d.o.p. Alain Dostie cam. op. Michel 
Caron asst. cam. 1st: Daniel Jobin; 
2nd: Nathalie Moliavko-Visotski sd. 
Richard Besse boom Ester Auger gaffer 
Roger Martin elec. Claude Derasp, 
Norman Viau, Pierre Charpentier key 
grip Emmanuel Lépine, Johnny Daoust 
art d, Pierre Garneau cast. d. Emma 
‘Hodgson cast. asst. Barbara Cartwright 
set design Hubert Poirier asst. dec. 
Robert Chabot, Pierre Despars, Jean 
Leroux make-up artist Guy Juneau 
make-up assts. Jean-Charles Pelchat, 
Claudie Taillon hair stylist Jean Viriato 
- cost. des, Fernand Rainville cost. asst. 
Renée Tardif, Claude Gagnon dressers 
Jeannette St-Laurent, André Vouton 
staging crew leader Raymond Fon- 


taine staging crew Fernand Charpen- . 


tier, Michel Martinez, Fernand Harnois, 
Donato Monaco sp. efx. Gilles Roussel 
set dec, Hervé Ouimet prop. mast 
Maurice Dumas design coord. Ray- 
mond Lestage stills. André Lecoz 
drivers Jacques Champagne, Brian 
Camacho, Raymond Castonguay, Daniel 
Uzycki Lp. Kenneth Welsh, Jennifer 
Dale, Peter Dvorsky, Martha Henry, Mitch 
Martin, Joe Ziegler, Gabriel Arcand, 
Donald Pilon, Robert Clothier, Pamela 
Redfern, Lynn Jackson, Paul Hébert, MI- 


__ peille Thibault, Paule Baillargeon, Gra- 
‘ ham Bachelor, Mary Fey unit pub. Lana 


Iny 1514) 285-2863. 
o 


PRODUCTIONS INC. . 


(416) 596-7272 


RATS . 
Shooting began January 18 1982 for 6 
weeks. Budget $1.6 M. ACFC crew p. 
Paul Kahnert exec. p. J. Gordon Arnold, 
Jeff Schechtman d. Robert Clouse p. 
man. Ken Gord d.o.p. René Verzier art 
d. Ninkey Dalton loc. man. Marc Dassas 
1st ad. David Shepherd gaffer Jock 


Brandis grip Marris Jansen Lp. Sam 


Groom, Sara Botsford. 


‘LIGHSTCAPE MOTION, 


PICTURE COMPANY LTD. 


(416) 465-1098 


THE MUSIC OF THE 
SPHERES 

Shooting began Oct. 4, 1980 in Toronto. 
Budget: $110,000. A scifi comic horror 
film shot in English and French. p. 
Philip Jackson d. Philip Jackson p. 
man. Gabrielle de Montmollin sc. Philip 
Jackson, Gabrielle de Montmollin 
d.o.p. Nadine Mumenick cont Doris 
Lapierre dial coach Yseult Buxel 
miniatures Michael M. Sloan, Jeff Ber 
tram, Grand Illusion Co. sd. Ross Red- 
fern Lp. Anne Dansereau, Peter Brikma- 
nis, Jacques Couture, Kenneth Gordon, 
Ken Lemaire, Sandy Kyser. 


POUNDMAKER 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(416) 961-1730 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


OF EDWIN ALONZO BOYD 

Feature length docu-drama began shoot- 
ing Feb. 9th in Toronto. 20 day shoot 
budgotted at $249,000. p.c, Poundmaker 
Productions Ltd. exec, p. Barry Pearson 
supery. p. Jerry Lawton d, Les Rose 
ass’t, p./p. man. Shirley Gill d.o.p. Ed 
Higginson loc. man. Keith Large ase’t. 
d. Nick Gray ed. Chris Hutton research 
Jarri Brodie, Nanci White gaffer/grip 


‘Jim Wright ass’t cam, Rob MacDonald 


P asst. Malcolm Glassford, Rick Quinlan 
Lp. Gordon Pinsent 


LES PRODUCTIONS 
CLAUDE LEGER 


(514) 288-6251 


THE NEIGHBOUR 

The shooting of this film is actually 
suspended since December 1981. It 
should start again in the beginning of 
March. Shooting began November 6 for 
one week in New York, and in Montreal 
for two weeks November 30. The initial 
budget was $5.8M. This is the initial 
crew and cast list ; p.c. Neighbour Film 
Inc. p. Claude Léger p.asst. Anne Burke 
d.’s asst. Suzanne Fisher d. Max Fisher | 
Ist a.d. Pierre Magny sc. Leila Basen; 
Max Fisher cont. Marie La Haye p. 


man. Francine Forest compt. Micheline . 


Bonin p.sec. Jacqueline Wanner art d. 


Anne Pritchard art dep. coord. Barbara - 


Shrier d.o.p. Francois Protat sd. Patrick 
Rousseau cost. des. Francois Laplante 


make-up Marie-Angele Protat hair 


dresser Gaetan Noiseux. 


NEW-YORK CREW 2nd _ a.d, Roger’ 


Pugliese trainee Ann Egbert intern. | 


Richard Schlessigner p.man. Pete Run-. . 


folo asst. to p. Diane Foti. p. coor. 
Sarah Carson art d. Misha Petrow set’ 


dec. Daniel Von Blomberg prop master *: 
John K. Wright cam. op. Don Sweeney |’ ;.’ 
ist asst cam. Don Biller sd... mic. - 
Michael Tromer key grip Edwin Quinn 

grip Tom Gilligan, William Kerwick ~ 
gaffer Richard Quinlan elec. Ray For - 
tune, Charles Meere, Francis’ Brady, Mike. . 
Proscia jr. generator Vincent Brady — 
consult. to cost. des. Ruth Morley’. 


cost. des. Edna Hart ward.superv. 
Jennifer Nichols ward.asst. 


Phil Lito transp. capt. Harry Leavey 
drivers James Sweeney, William Buck- 
mansr,, Chester Malinowski prod.asst. 
\Alan Steinfeld 
MONTREAL CREW 2nd a.d. Marie 
1éberge 3rd a.d. Martha Laing unit 
fran. Michelle St-Arnaud cast.dir. 
Arden Ryshpan art design Charles 
Dunlop art dep. adm. Tina Boden 
‘prod. asst. Roger Dufresne set dec. 
Serge Bureau asst.dec. Denis Hamel 
const. Harold Trasher, Normand Sarra- 
zing head carp, Bruce Jackson, Claude 
Simard sp. efx. John Meighen prop 
master Jacques Chamberland props 


1 


Vincent Fournier ist asst.cam. Yves 


Drapeau 2nd asst.cam. Michel Girard 
boom Thierry Hoffman key grip Serge 
Grenier stills Takashi Seida ward. 
Louise Jobin ward.dresser Diane Pa- 
quet prod.asst. Michéle Forest, Chris- 
tian Bernard pub.rel. Monique Mallet- 
Léger (514) 288-6251 Lp. George Segal, 


Irene Cara, Nicholas Campbell, Clark ° 


Johnson, Barbara Cook, Joyce Gordon, 
Andy Martin Thomson, Laura Harring- 
ton, Bob Lawrence, Terry Hellis, Peter 
Wise, Emidio R, Michetti, Antonia Ray, 
Charlotte Jones, Matt Craven, Arleigh 
Peterson, Tony Sherwood, Chris Russo, 
Joel Kramer, Polly Magaro, George Har 
ris, George E. Zeeman, Ernesto Gasco, 
Evan Hollister Mirand, Norris Domingue, 
Pierre Lalonde, Irene Kessler, Gloria Iri-. 
zarry, Roland Nincheri, Johnny O'Neil, 
John Aichinger, Steven Lanke, Paul Bé- 
dard, Jose Santos, Michael Dynia, Frank 
Antonsen, Harold Holden, Jean Thivier 
ge, Ingrid Vanderwater, Evere Ferguson, 


Robert Spivak, Kevin Brownie, David - 


Samain, Francis Lamer, Ada Fuoco, 
Charles Manuel, Marty Star, Ben Lawson, 
Christine Reamus, Deepak Massand, 
Jacqueline Williams, Robert Jezek, 
Lynn Griffith. 


TELEMONTAGE INC. 


(514) 875-6323 


VIRULYSSE 
A series of 26 animated, programs, 30 


minutes each. Shooting began December ° 
8, 1981, and should endin March 1982. p. 


Plerre Delanauza d., sc, Gilbert Gratton 
assoc. p. Jean-Mare Lapointe art. d. 


Eddie. 
Brenner make-up Joe Cranzano hair. . 


Vianney Gauthier, a.d, Michel Gauthier . 
' tLo.p. Claude Larue light. Claude For 


tier marionnettes made and operated 
by the Theatre de |’Avant-Pays. 


IN PRE-PRODUCTION 


ATLANTIS FILMS LTD. 


(416) 960-1503 a 
THE TOMORROW CITY 


90 min. made for T.V. drama. Shooting 


‘scheduled for Summer 1982 in Ontario. 


p. Michael MacMillan, Seaton McLean, 
Janice Platt based on novel by. Monica 
Hughes: 


GREAT LADIES 

OF THE ATLANTIC 

One hour TY special on the great Ladies 
of the. Atlantic: The Normandie, The 
Berengaria; The Queen Mary ; and the: 


 Queén Elizabeth. Shooting take place in’. 
- New York-and: California GurIng Sum- 


TSK D’ OCCASTON 


THE TIN FLUTE 


- Feature film and a five hours TV series, 


based on the’ book by Gabrielle Roy. To 


- be shot in Montreal (St-Henri area) for 
_six months with a budget of $3.4M. p. 


Marie-Josée Raymond sc. Claude Four 
nier, M.-J. Raymond, B.A. Cameron d. C. 


* Fournier. 


ae PRODUCTIONS 


(514) 284-9309: 


CROSS COUNTRY 

A police crime drama. Pre-production 
scheduled for February 15, 1982 and 
shooting for April 1st, in Montreal with 
a $2M estimated budget. p. Pieter Kroo- 
nenburg, David Patterson sc, John 
Hunter d, Paul Lynch Ist a.d. Ray Sager. 


(416) 968-9300 

DRAMA OF THE OCEANS 
Fourone hourT.V. specials on the ocean 
as mans last frontier. Based on the work 
of Elisabeth Mann Borgese. Principal 
photography to begin Summer/Fall of 
1982. exec.p. John and Henia Muller d. 
Jacques Gagné d.o.p. Jean-Claude La- 


brecaue sd. Serge Beauchemin. . 


GIMP 

A 90 min. made for T.V. feature in co- 
operation. with the CEDC. Principal 
photography to begin Summer 1982. 


_ exec.p. John and Henia Muller se. Victor 


Sop Ware 


MUTUAL 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(514) 849-6051 


FOR THOSE I LOVED/ 
AU NOM DE 

TOUS LES MIENS 

A six hours TV series and a two hours fea- 
ture film both shot in English and 


‘French: That co-production Canada/ 


France, based on the book by Martin 
Gray, will start shooting on August ’82. 
until December in Canada, France and 
other countries, with a budget of $10M. 
co-p.c. Producteurs Associés (France) 


‘exec, p. Pierre David (Canada) and André 


’ 
' 


Djaoui(France) p. Claude Héroux(Canb- 


. da) and Jacques Strauss (France) d. Ro- 
_ bert Enrico p. man. Roger Héroux pub. 


Lise Dandurand/Paratel 
0111. 


(S14) 845- 


PRODUCTIONS 


(416) 691-0878 


DOWNTOWN 7) Se 
12 episodes, public affairs for television 
p. Bryan Gliserman sc. d. Michel Chan- 
dler. 


* TALES OF TERROR 


Nine episodes of 30 min. for TV. First 
episode (60 min, to be shot March istin 
Northern Ontario. To be co-produced 
with Canadian Pay TV Film Production. 
ac./d. Michael Chandler story ed. John. 
T. Goodchild p. man. Christian Daniel 
sp. efx Yanis Ertmanis art d. Metro- 
polis Designs Lp. TBA cast. Linda Mote 
extra Toronto Film Extra (416) 366-5296. 
6238. 


_DANTE'S INFERNO 


Feature production to be shot early 1982 
cast TBA for furtherinformation contact 
Christian Daniel (416) 691-0878. 


RUBICON FILM 
PRODUCTIONS INC. 


(416) 226-9102 
RAOUL WALLENBERG 


‘A one-hour TV Documentary that will 
take place in Canada, U.S.A., England, 

_Jsraeland Sweden, to beshotfrom March 
1st. p. Wayne Arron, David Harel assoc. 
p. David Yorke sc. Peter Lauterman d. 
David Harel d.o.p. David Yorke ed. Avi 
Lev sd. John Mgjill pub. Linda Shapiro 
(416) 928-3131. 


PROJECTS IN NEGOTIATION 


ASA PRODUCTION INC. 


(514) 748-6541 


(514) 288-4011 


HIT AND RUN* 
To begin principal abet in 
Montreal on a $5 million budget. p. 


Joseph F. Beaubien, Nicole M., Boisvert 


p. man. Lyse Lafontaine d. Robin Spry 
sc. Douglas Bowie, Arthur Fuller, Spry, 
based on the book by Tom Alderman. 


ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE 


Se 


MIRI 

An Israel and Canada co-production to 
be shot in Israel in Spring 1982. p. Harold 
Greenberg d. Tzipi Trope. 


B.M. FILM C0. INC. 


hia 844-1300 


"BREAK AWAY 
p- Bruce Mallen ass. p. Carol Klein 
exec, p. Michael Gilbert. 
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CANAMERICA 
FILMCORP INC. 


(514) 288-0266 


EASTER EGG HUNT 

Schedule for shooting in England in 
Spring 1982, with an estimated budget 
of $7 million US, p. Christophe Harbon- 
ville, Nicholas Clermont assoc. p. Gilles 
Chartrand p. superv. Jim Margellos d. 

Robert Altman. Story based on the book 
by Julian Freeman, Easter Egg Hunt. 


SS SSS 
(613) 728-3513 

THE STRANGE ONE* 

Special effects photography has begun. 
Location filming in Toronto, Ireland, 
Scotland on a budget of $4, million. 
Shooting begin in June’82 p.c. Crawley 
Films Production p. Budge Crawley sc. 
adapted from a novel by Fred Bosworth 
“The Strange One” d.o.p. Robert Ryan 
ph. Robert Ryan, Patrick Carey sp. efx 
ph. Patrick Carey, Robert Ryan. 


DREAM MACHINE 
FILMS CORP. 


(604) 980-8082 
SAJO 


Based on the novel Sajo and her Beaver 
People, by Grey Owl, this feature film 
will be shot in Saskatchewan around 
June 1st/82 for approximately two 
months, with a budget between$1.5 and 
2M. co p/d Robert Nicholl scr Michael 
Mircer. 


ENGLANDER 
PRODUCTIONS INC. 


INDIAN 

Feature film about the olympic winner 
Billy Mills to be shot entirely in Alberta 
in Spring 1982 with money from the 
Ermineskin Band of $8M. p. Ira-Englan- 
der- sc. Sheryll Hendrix Englander 
Prod, Canadian coord. John Fletcher 
(Edmonton) (403) 420-1961 pub.rel. Ri- 
chard Leary from Mahoney/Wasserman 
(Los Angeles) (213) 550-3922. 


FA. INTERNATIONAL 


(416) 789-4524 


THROUGH THE EYES 
OF THE PERFORMER 


A three part television pilot to begin 


In the West, it's always... 


COLOR sy ALPH 
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PROJECTS IN NEGOTIATION 


shooting April 1982 in England and 
Canada. It’s an indebt look into the lives 
of some of the greatest rock musicians. 
exec p Peter Bobras p Walter Giacomini 
For informations contact Walter (416) 
532-0336. 


VIRGINIA ; THE 

LOST LEGACY 

Feature to begin shooting in September 
1982 based on animportant archeologic- 
al discovery. exec p Peter Bobras p 
Walter Giacomini. For further informa- 
tion call Peter (416) 654-4462. 


FILMPLAN 
INTERNATIONAL 


(514) 849-6051 


Filmplan International is actually being 
restructured. A few projects for 1982 are 
under study and they will be announced 
in March. Here are the films that were 
listed until now: 

DIPLOMATIC IMMUNITY 
11 O'CLOCK 

TOTEM 

THE QUEEN 

A_FRIEND INDEED 
FRANKENSTEIN 5 
FOR THOSE I LOVED 


GILLES STE-MARIE 


ET ASSOCIES INC. 


(514) 844-2886 


SALUT SANTE II 
(FORMERLY TITLE) 

The last 13 programs of a TV-series of 
26. Each program 24 min. 40 sec. Shoot- 
ing should start March 1982. p. Gilles 
Ste-Marie asst.-p, man. Nicole Jasmin. 
research, sc. Max Sah Chris- 
tiane Duchesne. - 


AOLLYWOOD NORTH FILM 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(403) 280-6044 


DEATH ON THE ICE 

Feature film to be shot in St, John’s (Nfld) 
and area fora week and a halfatthe end 
of Marlch, for Winter scenes. And then 
in May for the rest of the shooting, be- 
tween 7 and 8 weeks, with a budget of 
$3.1M. exec, p. Garrison Bennet, Scott 
Campbell, Richard Verkley p./d. Gerald 
Bean scr. Brian Wade assisted by Caffie 
Brown. 


INTERNATIONAL 


CINEMA FUNDINGS INC. 


(416) 977-0945 
THE BROTHERS 
Scheduled for a production in 1982 p 


John C, Foster, Lewis W. Lehman pub 
Glenda Roy (416) 977-0945. 


LN. FILMS INC. 


(514) 527-2356 


IL ETAIT UNE FOIS 
L'AMERIQUE 

Feature to be shot in Montreal (forseven 
weeks), Rome, Paris, Biarritz, New York 


and Chicago during 33 weeks. Shooting | 


in Montreal should start between May 
1st and June ist, depending on the 
weather. Estimated budget of $22M (US) 
exec, p. Arnon Milchen sc, Norman 
Miller d. Sergio Leone Lp, Robert DeNiro, 


MAINSTREAM 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(506) 642-3683 
LE PIQUE-NIQUE 


Aone hourT.V, dramato be shotentirely 
in St-John, New Brunswick, in both 
French and English. First part of the film 
to be shot this Winter in the snow, the 
rest of it to be shot next Spring. Budget 
$140,000. p. George Hargrove d. Michael 
Payne sc. Rino Morin-Rossignol art d. 
Lyall Hallum p. man. Elizabeth Ashton. 


MANITOU 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 

(416) 924-2186 

GO BOY 

Scheduled for spring 1982, exec. p. 
Ralph Ellis p. William Davidson sc. 


Davidson, based on autobiography by 
Roger Caron consult. Roger Caron. 


sma once — Se SS Se Sy ae 


DON’T HIT THE 
PANIC BUTTON 


Scheduled for 1982, exec. p. Ralph Ellis, 


p. William Davidson sc. William David- 
son and Martin Lager, based on a story 
by Lager. 


MURPHY- FOX 
PRODUCTIONS INC. 


(514) 487-1400 


FUNNY MOVIE, EH? 


p- Jack F. Murphy, Andrew Alexander 
scr. Sean Kelly, Tony Hendra, Ted Mann 


d. George Mihalka d.o. -P- Rodney Gib- 
bons. CFDC participation. 


NEW FRONTIER FILM INC. 


2, BLEEKER ST., TORONTO 
M4X 1L8 


NO PLACE LIKE PARADISE 
Scheduled for Spring 1982. Feature 
lenght fot TV. p. Tibor Takacs, Stephen 
Zoller d. Tibor Takacs sc. Stephen Zoller 


THROUGH THE EYES 

OF TOMORROW 

A series of eight features lenght for TV. 
Scheduled for 1982. p, Tibor Takacs, 
Stephen Zoller. 


NORFOLK 


COMMUNICATIONS LTD. 


(416) 961-8400 


SMOKE BELLEW 

Six one hour drama series based on 
short stories by Jack London, to begin 
shooting February, 1982 exec. p. William 
Macadam. 


OUT OF THE SILENCE 

Six one hour drama series scheduled for 
April 1982. exec. p. William Macadam 
sc. Bob Carney. ~ 


RED RIVER 


Six one hour period drama series. con- 
sultant, Alix Arnet. 


STILL SECRET : 
THE WAR OF THE SPIES 


Ten-one hour documentary series re- 
search, Rob Roy. 


NO DRUMS, NO BUGLES 


Feature for TV ; Espionage series. 


POINT FILMS ING. 


(514) 457-3636 


CALL ME UNCLE 

Script writing in process, only. Projected 
shooting for 1982. Estimated budget of 
$15M. p. Wayne Grigsby sc. David 
Fennario d. Allan Nicholls. 


PRIMEDIA PRODUCTIONS 


(416) 361-0306 


BILLY BISHOP GOES 

TO WAR 

Scheduled for the end of March/begin- 
ning of April. Shooting (in video) in BBC 
Scotland Studio in Glasgow. To be 
co-produced with the BBC and the Co- 
lonial Repertory Theatre Company. With 
original cast: 
Gray. exec. p. Richard Nielson. 


ALPHA CINE SERVICE 


916 DAVIE STREET 


VANCOUVER, B.C. V6Z 1B8 
(604) 688-7757 


Eric Peterson and John ° 


GREY OWL di 
Scheduled for 1982. Co-production with 
Yorkshire Television. Based on Lovat 
Dickson’s biography “Wilderness Man” 
3-part mini series for television. sc. Alan 
Plater exec. p. Pat Ferns and David Cun- 
lisse, 

HEAVEN ON EARTH 
Scheduled for 1982. Co-production with 
Yorkshire Television. Made for TV 
Movie. sc, Magaret Atwood and Peter 
Pearson exec.p. Pat Ferns and David 
Cunlisse, 

lr 
PELAGIE-LA-CHARETTE 
Scheduled for 1982. Co-production with 
Gaumont Distributor, Based on novel by 
Antonine Maillet. Script in development 
exec.p. Richard Nielsen. 

THE ADVENTURERS 

OF HUDSON’S BAY 

Scheduled for 1982. Co-production with 
Telecip in France. A six-part dramatic 
mini series. exec. p. Pat Ferns and Roland 
Gritti. 


THE LITTLE VAMPIRES 

Scheduled for 1982. A nine-part children 
drama scries. German co-production 
with Polyphone of Hamburg. exec.p. 
Richard Nielsen and Christoph Mattner. 


EMPEROR PIC 
Made for TV movie. Script in develop- 
ment, shooting for 1983. Co-produced 
with Tensel Media Productions, CFCN 
of Calgary and CFRN of Edmonton. exec. 
p- Pat Ferns and Nick Bakyta. 


LES PRODUCTIONS 
DE LA CHOUETTE 


(514) 288-5719 


X LOVES MALEINE 

To shoot in Montreal with a $375,000 
budget Spring 1982. sc. Paul Toutant, 
Monique Champagne, Marc Voizard d. 
Mare Voizard. 


LES PRODUCTIONS 
LA GAUCHET ING. 


* (514) 845-8186 


THE FRILL OF IT ALL 

A comprehensive indebt 60 min. docu- 
mentary on Canadian fashion to be 
shot March 1982 in Canada, U.S.A. and 
Europe with an estimated budget of 
$225,000. p. Raymond Gravelle, Patrick 
Vallely d. Vallely researchers Ewa 
‘Zebrowsky, Barbara Cartwright, Bert 
Marotte. 


PROJECTS IN NEGOTIATION 


LES PRODUCTIONS 
'T. ING. 

(514) 270-1496 

LA CLE DES BOIS 


A13 half-hour series for television to be 
shot in January 1982, with an estimated 
budget of $390,000 p. and d. André A. 
Bélanger concept & sc. Louise Pelletier 
pub. re. Sheila Burke. N.B.: This docu- 
mentary TV-series does not require 
actors, 


RAFAL PRODUCTIONS INC. 


(514) 932-0396 


HOT TO TROT 

This film wont be shot before 1982 ; date 
to be announced. p. Rafal Zielinski d. 
Rafal Zielinski sc. Edith Rey, from a 
story by Rey and Zielinski. 


ROBERT COOPER 
PRODUCTIONS 


(416) 922-2251 


THE TERRY FOX STORY 
Project presently being scripted by John 
and Rose Kastner. Scheduled shooting 
for April 1982. p.c. Robert Cooper Pro- 
ductions Inc. 


OFF THE RECORD 
Robert Cooper producing for 20th Cen- 
tury Fox. sc. Steve Tesich. 


ASL FILMS LTD. 


(514) 931-7155 
JOSHUA THEN AND NOW 


Feature to be shot in Montreal August 
1982. p. Robert Lantos, Stephen J. Roth 
scr. Mordecai Richler. 


SEAGULL PRODUCTIONS — 


(514) 844-9444 


MEMOIRS 

OF MONTPARNASSE 

To begin in Montreal with a $4 million 
budget p.c. Seagull Production exec. p. 
James Shavick p. Larry Hertzog sc. 
Marilyn McCormick pub. The Network 
(416) 368-6175, David Novek Assoc. (514) 
284-2113 cast. Casablanca. 


IN THE CAN 


LTD. 


(416) 960-1503 Va 


LO ene 
CHAMBERS, TRACKS & 
GESTURES (1931-1978) _. 
One hour TV special about the life of 
Canadian artist Jack Chambers. Princi- 
pal photography in Spain and Ontario. 
Wrapped Dec. 28, 1981. p. Michael Mac 
Millan, Seaton McLean, Janice Platt co- 
4. John Walker, Christopher Lowry sc. 


Lowry. 


CANADA IN 

TODAYS WORLD 

1/2 hourdocumentary on Canada forthe 
NFB. p. Michael Mac Millan, Seaton 
McLean, Janice Platt d. Seaton McLean. 


VINCENT PRICE'S 
DRACULA 

Independant co-production between 
Atlantis Films Lid. and M & M Film 
Produttion. One hour T.V. special about 
the true story of Dracula starring Vin- 
cent Price, Wrapped Dec. 4, 1981. exec, 
p» John Muller, Michae] MacMillan 
assoc. p. Henia Muller, Janice Pratt, 
Seaton MeLean d. John Muller script 


Kate & Ted Lonsdale ed. Seaton McLean 
Lp. Vincent Price. 


WAYS OF HEARING —>- 


Presently shooting. A series of 3 docu- 
mentaries about hearing impairment. 
p- Michael MacMillan, Seaton McLean, 
Janice Platt d. Janice Platt d.o.p. Alar 
Kivilo ser. Sue A’Court. 


CALIFORNIA CHABLIS — 

In Vancouver with a $3.5 million bud- 
get. p. James Shavick sc. Steven Man- 
ners cast. Casablanca 


SELKIRK FILMS INC. 


(416) 967-5550. 


GOODBYE CALIFORNIA 
A Canada/U.K. co-production sched- 
uled for next spring p. Peter Snell d. Don 


Sharp sce. Sharp, Alan Scott, Chris Bryant. 
SS es 


SIGNAL FILMS INC. 


(514) 482-7447 


OVER HIS DEAD BODY 

To be shot in Montreal in April 1982, 
with a budget of $4 million. p. Alfred 
Pariser 6c., d. Morrie Ruvinsky. 


STAR TRIPPER LTD. 


(416) 463-1102 


STAR TRIPPER 

Shooting is scheduled for 1982. A rock 
musical with an estimated budget of 
$1.3M. p. Jim Henshaw, Paul Hoffert and 


- Brenda Hoffert sc. Jim Henshaw p.. 


man. Sally Dundas d. Zale Dalen music 
Paul and Brenda Hoffert art d. Charles 
Dunlop. 


\ 


U.F.O. HOLDINGS 


(514) 670-1060 
DOUBLE BARREL 


To be shotin Vancouver witha budget of 
$1.9 million. exec. p. Sam Gabamonte 
and Leonard Trager p. Claude Castra- 
velli sc. Gerry younkins. 


90401 CANADA INC. 


(416) 960-8022 


ARNOLD, 

DOG OF THE NORTH 
Shooting scheduled for Spring 1982 with 
an estimated budget of $3M. d. Sylvio 
Narizzano ed. Max Benedict sp. ofx. 
Jamie Brown animal trainer Lloyd 
Beebee unit pub. Prudence Emery. 


PORTRAITS 


A 20 min. documentary about multicul- 
turism for the Ministery of Culture and 
Recreation. p. Michael McMillan, Seaton 
McLean, Janice Platt d. Platt d.o.p. Alar 
Kivilo asst cam. Carl Harvey, 


(416) 863-6878 

JULIE DARLING 

A canadian-West Germany co-produc 
tion. Shot between November 16 to De- 
cember 11 in Berlin. Following with one 
week in Toronto. p. John Pozhke, Mau- 
rice Smith co-p. (Germany) Ernst Von 
Theumer d. Lutz Schaawaechter p. 
man, (Canada) Jason Paikowsky lab. 
Medalion (Toronto) Contrast Films 
(Germany) Lp. Sybil _Dannynt, Tony 
Franciosa, Isabelle Mejias. 


FILM PLAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
(514) 849-6051 
(416) 469-5106 
(416) 469-4195 


VIDEODROME 

Shooting began in Toronto on October 
27 and ended on December 23, 1981. 
Budget: S6M. exec, p. Pierre David, 
Victor Solnicki p. Claude Héroux asst. 


p. Larry Nesis sc./d. David Cronenberg 
ed. Ron Sanders asst. ed. Elaine Fore- 
man, Michael Rea unit pub. Jill Spitz 
(416) 485-5717 Suzanne Daningburg (514) 
849-6051 Lp. James Woods, Sonja Smits, 
Deborah Harry, Peter Dvorsky, Lynne 
Gorman, Les Carlson, Julie Khaner, 
Reiner Schwarz, David Bolt, Jack Creley, 
Lally Cadeau. 


MANO FILMS LTD. 


(416) 869-1718 - 
COMMUNITY STANDARDS 


Shot in Toronto in December 81. exec p 
Paul Lynch, Tony Kramreither p Ray 
Sager p man Bob Wertheimer ed Ian 
McBride asst ed Karen Hall sc John 
Sheppard | p Lawrence S:; Day, Lora 
Staley, Lenore Zann, Claudia Udy, Page 
Fletcher, Mike Ironside, Larry Aubrey, 
Neil Daynard, Tom Harvey. 


ASL FILMS LiD. 


(514) 931-7155 
SCANDALE 


Feature film shot in Montreal between 
December 1981 and January 1982. Bud- 
get between ‘$500,000 and $600,000. p. 
Robert Lantos, Stephen Roth d. George 
Mihalka Lp. Jean-Guy Moreau, Roger 
Garceau, Rose Ouellette, Nanette Work- 
man, Gilbert Comtois, Sophie Lorain, 
Robert Desroches, Frangois Trottier, 
Sylvie Boucher, Liliane Clune, Alpha 
Boucher, Douglas Leopold, Tommy 
Schnurmacher, Les Soeurs Ciseaux, la 
Reine de Sheba, les Danseurs de feu et 
Bébé Bourdon. 


SALTER PRODUCTIONS 


LTD. 
(902) 423-5081 


SIEGE : 
Shooting began November 25/81 and 
wrapped Dec. 18/81. Budget : $750,000. 
exec p Michael Donovan p John Walsch 
p man W. James Bruce d Paul Donovan, 
Maura O’Connelled Keith Brewersded 
Martella Tower Lp. Doug Lennox, 
Keith Knight, Jack Bloom, Jeff Pustil, 
Branda Bazinet, Daryl Haeny, Tom Nar 
dint, Dug Rotstein, Alan MacGillivray, 
Barbara Jones, Gary Dempster, Dennis 
O'Connor, Fred Wadden, Rick Collins, 
Terry-David Despres lab Quinn Sound 
(Toronto) 869-1781. 


SPHINX PRODUCTIONS 
(416 


445-7492 


POETRY IN MOTION 
Shooting from Oc. 24/81 to Dec. 25, 1981 
in Toronto, San Francisco and New- 
York. Feature lenght documentary on 
contemporary North American poetry. 
p- Ron Mann d. Mann ed. Peter Winto- 
nick poets: John Cage, William Bur 
roughs, Allan Ginsberg, Irving Layton, 
John. Giorno, Michael McClure, Phillip 
Walen, Ann Waldman, John Cooper 
Clarke, Bob Woodward, Diane Prima. 


TAURUS 7 INC. 


(514) 288-1888 


DEAD RINGER 

(formerly titled Bloodroot) 
Feature shot in Montreal during De- 
cember 1981 with a $1.2M budget. exec, 
p. Earl A. Agulnick p./d. Claude Castra- 
velli Lp. Nanette Workman, Walter 
Massey, Pamela Collyer, Jack Langedik, 
Roland Nicheri. 


TIDAL WAVE PROD. INC. 


(416) 365-1103 


RECORDED LIVE 

p/d/scr Michael Korican, Andrew C. 
Rowsene, Almerinda Travassos p man 
Nidi Onodera, Kathy Pahl art d Margaret 
Moores, Laura Divilio sd Sebastian Salm 
dop Almerinda Travassos, Michael Ko- 
rican p asst Kathy Anderson | p Matalia 
Kuzmyn. Feature shot in Toronto Nov. 
28/81 to Dec. 81. A musical adventure. 


CLAS $ 


Producers. As specialists in the 
academic market we are looking 
at quality films for educational 
distribution. Let's discuss your 
distribution needs. Call Richard 


Kerr - Marketing. Teaching Aid 
Distributors of Canada Inc. 160 
Perth Ave. Toronto, Ontario M6P 
3X5 (416) 530-1957. (82) 


For Sale. Radio sound for drive-in 
theatres. One year warranty parts 
and labour. Price $2,500.00 Installed. 
For further information phone (306) 
698-2227. (82) 


Hysterically funny people required 
for a satirical review. Please send 
photo and resumé to Rattlesnake 
Theatre, 1016 Oxford Ave. Montreal 
H4A 2X4. (82) 


Half houranimated script avaliable. 
Subject: Children’s fairy tale. Con- 
tact Sam Stone. 1016 Oxford Ave. 
Montreal H4A 2X4, (514) 484-3649, 

(82) 


16mm 80 min. satire film on un- 
employment (topical). Shooting 
completed. Needs post production 
funds & producer. Excellent tax Shel 
ter. Write: Mesa 3 Prod. c/o Marion 
Hebb, Artists Alliance, 24 Ryerson 
Ave., Toronto. (82) 


Script reader/synopsis. Screen 
writer available to read and synop- 
syze scripts, full or part time. Call 
Lorenzo (514) 681-3294. (82) 


For sale. Holmes J.P. 35mm projec- 
tors. Complete with lamphouse, 
pedestals and magazines. Good 
working condition. (403) 882-2304. 

(82) 


For Sale. Theatre 400 seats. Peace 
River district. Mixed farming area, 
some ollactivity, cement block bidg., 
nine years old, excellent equipment, 
xenon bulbs, 1200 town population. 
No opposition for 50 miles. Good 
business. Small down payment. Will 
finance. Contact: Rene Turcotte, 
Box 717, Falker Alberta, TOH 1MO 
(403) 837-2376. (82) 


For Sale. Eclair A.C.L. (French), 2-| 
400 ft. French mags, 1-200 ft. French 
mag, 12 X 120 Angenieuxzoomlens, 
10mm Prime lens, 2-12 volt belt bat- 
teries and cables, 85 and 85N6 fil- 
ters, heavy duty carrying case.. 
$10,000. Contact: Michael Savole 
(416) 483-3810. (82) 


For Sale : 16mm Angenieux lenses- ~ 


zoom 17-68mm, F2.2, used $225. 
wide angle 10mm F1.8, retrofocus 
as new $275. Quick sale. Call Henry 
276-2834. (81) 


Wanted: 16mm ECN2 processing 
machine. New or used. Contact Erik 


(416) 366-8001. (81) . 


Wanted: used Macro Zoom with a 
C-mount lens to fit a 16mm Bolex 
camera. Apply to Newfoundland In- 
dependent Filmmakers, P.O. Box 


9116, Station B, St. John's New- — 


foundiand A1A 2X3. (81) 


A super typist & bookkeeper. Work 
done at home. Neat and accurate. 
Scripts, manuscripts, etc. (514) 681- 
1301. (81) 


Cinema Canada 
67 Portland, Toronto 
M5V 2M9 


Cinema Canada has a classified ad policy, aimed 
at stimulating communication within the film 
community. Insertions in the classified column will 
be run free of charges for individuals with 
subscriptions, wishing to place industry-related ads. 
For companies and organizations, the classified 
rate of $0.50 a word applies. So, if you are looking 
forajob, wantto buy orsell something, offeraservice 
or share information, write to: 


l Fook 


New for 1982. Special Effects Alive 
SP. FX. Prosthethic make up and 
trained and working wild domestic 
animals. Now accepting scripts for 
evaluation and retainer for summer 
productions. (416) 653-1773. Con- 
tact: Mike. (81) 


Priced to sell. 320-seat theatre In 
Central Alberta in thriving oll, gas 
and agriculture area. Cement-block 
and stucco construction. Newly de- 
corated. New screen. Includes spa- 
clous living quarters and 2-car heated 
garage. Excellent business. 

(403) 882-3479 (80) 


Editing equip. For sale: 16mm mo- 
viola, synchronizer, squawk box, 
moviescope, bench with rewinds, bin. 
Tel.: (416) 867-9183. (80). 


Providing all types of services for 
production-distribution-exploltation, 
etc. With 40 years of theatrical, non- 
theatrical and TV experience, we 
guarantee satisfaction on the follow- 
ing services: secretarial, photo- 
copying, telephone answering, ac- 
counting, mail forwarding and recelv- 
ing, reservations, script-typing, 
finding and arranging locations. 

Patricla Johnston & Caro] Tezuka, 
Patmar Production Services, 505 
Eglinton Ave. West, Suite 502, Toronto 
M5N 1B1, (416) 482-0014 (80) 


Bookkeeper: fast, accurate book- 
keeping available for film personnel 
and actors done by film accountant. 
Reasonable rate. Call Cynde (416) 
534-4001. (80) 


Eclair ACL camera (French), 2 new 
model 400’ magazines, CP conver- 
sion motor, 12-120 Angenieux zoom 
lens, 2 Cine 60 12 volt belt batteries, 
custom-made cold weather and 
sound barney, aluminium halliburton 
carrying case. Package for$17,000. 
Call Bill Casey, (514) 487-3431. (80) 


Bruce Mann does variety, host of 
twoTV series, film, two LP’s-Canada 
U.S., England, gigs. (614) 733-8630, 
694-3515. (80) 


Jean-Plerre Aumont Fan Club. 
Free details. Write : Carol Cade, 185 
Clarence Street, Brantford, Ont. 
N3R 3T2. 


ACTRESS and professional singer. 
Speaks 4 languages, looking for Job. 
Call Hayda:(519) 578-7298 (80) 


Scripts and outlines available for 
your film, TV orindustrial production. 
Childrens scripts also available. 
Contact: A La Mode Productions, 
67A Portland St., Toronto M4C-5L4. 
(416) 366-6675 (80) 


Celebrity Hostess Service. Chauf- 
fered limosine upon request. For more 
information call :(416) 964-6046 


Emergency Service. Finest ciba- 
chrome display prints for publicists, 
photographers, etc. Rush? No prob- 
lem. Silver Developments, 14 Altas 
Ave., Toronto M6C 3N4. 

(416) 656-7652. (80) 


Published writer avallable for script 
critiques, script-editing, and rewrites. 
Feature film experience. David 
Sharpe, 101 Roxborough St E, Toronto 
(416) 964-6482 (80) 


Box 398, 
Outremont Station, 
Montreal H2V4N3 
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The figures in the NATIONAL OVERVIEW are the box- ton, Calgary and Vancouver. Figures are given separately not presented in one of the four major chains). Slots 
office grosses, compiled from individual theatres of the for each week in the time-framed covered, and the marked —/— indicate the film did not play during that 
four major chains in Canada (Famous Players, Odeon accumulated gross is given from the date of release to week 
Theatres, Landmark and Cineplex) in the six major the last week in the current chart. CURRENT GROSSES 
Canadian cities : Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmon- are given, when available, on Canadian films (or others if 
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MEDJUCK, Joe F.S. 


Innis College/University of Toronto 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5S 135 — ; 


Columbia 
Pictures 


Extend their proud congratulations to 


[VAN REITMAN 


and the people involved in the production of 


